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I. 

FOREWORD 

EVERY  family  should  have  a  record 
of  its  own.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
spirit  running  through  its  whole 
line  and  in  more  or  less  development  per- 
ceptible in  every  generation.  Why  should 
we  not  derive  benefit  from  studying  the 
virtues  of  our  forefathers  ?  An  affection- 
ate regard  for  their  memory  is  natural  to 
the  heart;  it  is  an  emotion  totally  distinct 
from  pride,  an  ideal  love,  free  from  that 
consciousness  of  requited  affection  and 
reciprocal  esteem  or  equally  merited  cen- 
sure. 

The  age  of  chivalry  is  past,  but  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  can  never  die.  Through  fac- 
tion and  tumult,  through  trial  and  suffer- 
ing, through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
still  the  spirit  burns,  like  love,  the  brighter 
and  purer,  still  even  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury lights  up  its  holiest  shrine,  the  heart 
of  that  champion  of  the  widow,  that  father 
of  the  fatherless,  that  liegeman  of  his  God, 
his  home,  his  country,  the  noble  hearted 
but  lowly  minded  Christian  gentleman. 
— History  of  the  Lindsays, 
by  Lord  Lindsay. 


II 

PREFACE 

THE  WRITER  of  the  following 
papers  (John  Crawford),  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  children,  began, 
in  1830,  to  write  a  narrative  of  the  life  and 
times  of  his  father.  Colonel  William  Craw- 
ford, purely  for  the  information  of  his 
children  and  their  descendants.  How  well 
he  succeeded  may  be  seen  upon  the  perusal 
of  these  papers.  But,  unfortunately,  when 
he  had  brought  the  history  to  the  year 
1777,  he  sickened  and  died  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1831.  In  1876,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative, 
Jennings  Crawford,  was  induced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  various  branches  of  the  family 
to  take  up  the  story. 

He  did  his  work  well,  but  died  before 
completing  it. 

We  can  only  regret  that  John  Crawford 
did  not  bring  the  narrative  down  through 


the  active  and  exciting  times  in  which  his 
father  took  part  as  commander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  forces  engaged  in  repeUing 
the  Indians  in  their  incursions  among  the 
settlers  and  in  driving  them  far  into  the 
western  wilds  during  the  ''Mad"  Anthony 
Wayne  campaign;  yet  we  rejoice  that  Jen- 
nings Crawford  was  able  to  give  us  the 
outline  of  his  grandfather's  service  in 
those  times  and  the  invaluable  ''Story  of 
the  Scouts/'  wherein  his  own  father,  John 
Crawford,  one  of  the  scouts,  did  noble 
service  for  his  country. 

The  "Conquest  of  Ohio"  first  appeared 
in  the  Standard  Union,  of  Brooklyn.  It 
is  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving copies  of  the  Commissions,  Orders 
and  other  papers  appertaining  to  the  part 
Colonel  Crawford  took  in  the  Anthony 
Wayne  campaign  which  destroyed  the 
Indian  power  in  Ohio. 

The  genealogical  part  of  the  work  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  a  family  history  of 
this  nature.  Such  family  papers  as  seem 
of  interest  are  introduced  for  the  benefit 
of    future    eenerations.      The    notes    are 


valuable  as  collateral  evidence,  showing 
that  contemporaneous  history  confirms  the 
statements  made  in  the  John  Crawford 
and  Jennings  Crawford  narratives.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  the  late  James  Rea, 
of  Carmichaels,  for  information  regard- 
ing persons  and  places  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Ill 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PERSONAL 
NAME  OF  CRAWFORD 

WHEN  we  search  for  the  Enghsh 
or  Scotch  origin  of  the  name  of 
a  place  or  person,  we  at  once 
recognize  the  crude,  barbaric  ideas  with 
which  our  early  ancestors  approached  a 
spoken  and  written  language.  We  find 
the  original  names  of  places  to  have  been 
largely  associated  with  some  natural  con- 
dition that  impressed  itself  upon  their 
rude  intelligence  and  led  to  a  designation 
which  embraced  some  especial  feature 
recognizable  to  every  observing  person. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not 
strange  that,  considering  the  sheltered 
and  isolated  condition  of  the  region  where 
Crawfordland  lies  in  Scotland,  it  should 
be  known  as  Cravv'^fordland — a  name  de- 
rived from  two  Celtic  words,  Crod-Phort, 
pronounced  Croforst,  and  signifying  a 
IS 
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sheltered  place.  Whatever  may  have  been 
its  designation  by  the  aboriginal  Picts, 
previous  to  the  Celtic  invasion,  we  have 
no  record  in  history;  but  certainly,  in  the 
Celtic  mind,  Crawford  was  associated 
with  a  sheltered  place. 

Later,  when  the  all-conquering  Roman 
legions  swept  westward  over  Europe  and 
finally  penetrated  England  and  Scotland, 
they  essayed  the  invasion  of  Crawford- 
land.  They  were  met  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Clyde,  near  Crawford  Castle,  by  the 
warlike  Clan  Crawford,  where  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  so  great, 
indeed,  that  ever  afterward,  the  ford  was 
identified,  in  the  Roman  mind,  as  the 
bloody  ford  or  bloody  pass. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  a  descendant 
of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  became  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  taking  his  name,  as  was  the 
honored  custom,  from  the  section  he  rep- 
resented. Here  we  first  find  Crawford  as 
the  personal  name  of  the  Earldoman  or 
Elderman,  and,  of  course,  the  people  he 
represented  were  Crawfords,  or  the  Craw- 
ford clan,  whether  descended  from  the 
i6 
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ancient  Picts,  the  invading  Scots,  or  the 
swarming  Norsemen.  Finally,  we  find 
them  all  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the 
saltire  spears  supporting  the  stag's  head, 
wherever  their  clan  leader,  Sir  William 
Wallace,  led  them  against  the  invading 
hosts  of  the  King  of  England. 

Some  writers  suppose  the  name  to  have 
originated  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
crows  were  accustomed  to  fly  from  the 
populous  side  of  the  Clyde  across  to  the 
more  w^ooded  side  for  a  sheltering  place 
for  the  night,  crossing  back  again  in  the 
morning  twilight.  Hence,  the  designation 
of  Crow  Ford,  a  sheltered  place  for  the 
crows,  or  the  ford  of  the  crows. 
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COAT    OF   ARMS,    CREST    AND 

MOTTO  OF  THE 

CRAWFORD    FAMILY 

Descended  from  Reginald  de  Crawfurd, 
Scotland,  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century 

Coat  of  Arms: — Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth,  gules  (red)  a  fesse  ermine,  for 
Crawfurd  of  Crawfurd ;  second  and  third, 
argent  (silver)  an  escutcheon  sable 
(black)  for  Loudoun  of  Loudoun,  and  a 
central  coat  gules  thereon  a  fesse  ermine 
surmounted  by  two  spears  saltireways,  for 
Crosby,  to  commemorate  his  exploits  at 
Bannockburn. 

Crest: — A  phoenix  rising  from  the 
flames  gules. 

Supporters  : — Two  stags  gules.  Stags' 
heads  granted  by  David  I  of  Scotland  for 
saving  his  life  from  the  attack  of  a  stag. 

Motto: — God  shaw  the  right. 

21 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
COLONEL  CRAWFORD 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  CRAW- 
FORD was  born  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Bennsylvania  (Conococh- 
eague  region),  August  6,  1744.  He 
married  Alice  Kennedy,  daughter  of 
David  Kennedy,  of  Chambersburg,  in 
1767.  They  migrated  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Monongahela  river  in  1770.  They 
Hved  on  the  land  he  secured  near  Car- 
michaels,  Cumberland  township,  in  1773, 
till  his  death  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  Much  of  the  time  during  thirty 
years  he  was  in  the  military  service  on 
the  border.  He  was  regarded  with  great 
honor  and  respect  by  his  neighbors,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  funeral,  the  people  came 
from  far  and  near  in  such  large  numbers 
to  pay  their  respects  to  his  worth,  that  the 
funeral  procession  extended  all  the  way 
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from  his  house  to  the  Glades  Church,  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  where  the  last  ser- 
vices were  performed  and  where  he  was 
buried.  This  church  was  organized  in 
1788  and  built  on  land  of  his  brother,  John 
Crawford,  who  was  one  of  the  first  elders. 
The  only  surviving  child  (1893)  of 
John  Crawford,  Mrs.  David  Kerr,  who 
was  with  her  grandfather.  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, in  his  last  sickness,  said,  ''When  we 
got  him  up  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  bed,  he  stood  his  full  six  feet  three 
inches  as  straight  as  when  he  was  a  young 
man."  This  is  only  one  of  many  incidents 
recalled  by  her,  seventy  years  or  more 
after  their  occurrence. 
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VI 

JOHN    CRAWFORD'S    NARRATIVE 

MY  GRANDFATHER,  John 
Crawford,  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land and  settled  upon  a  tract  of 
land  near  where  Chambersburg  now 
stands.*  I  cannot  give  the  precise  year 
he  came  to  America ;  I  only  know  that  he 
improved  the  land  he  selected,  and  died 
upon  his  plantation  in  the  year  1748,  leav- 
ing a  widow,  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
namely,  George,  Arthur,  William  (my 
father),  Mary,  and  John  (who  was  a  pos- 
thumous child). 

My  grandmother  afterward  married 
John  McKinney  (likewise  an  emigrant 
from  Scotland),  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  namely,  James, 
Robert,  Joseph,  and  Elizabeth. 

John  McKinney  sold  the  plantation  near 

*In  consequence  of  the  burning  of  Chambersburg  by 
the  Confederates  during  the  late  war,  when  all  records 
were  destroyed,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain,  by  records 
of  deeds,  where  this  land  was. 
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Chambersburg  and  removed  to  the  Big 
Kanawha,  near  where  the  town  of  Han- 
cock, on  the  Potomac,  now  stands,  where 
shortly  afterwards  his  house  was  burned 
by  the  Indians  and  himself  taken  prisoner 
(this  was  in  1756).  The  family  Bible,  in 
which  the  children's  ages  were  recorded, 
was  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  McKin- 
ney  knew  the  Indian  who  took  him  pris- 
oner. They  had  a  long  race,  and  when  at 
last  the  Indian  overtook  him,  he  said : 

^'John,  you  run  very  fast,  and  you  run 
a  great  while,  too."  The  Indian's  name 
I  have  forgotten.  However,  McKinney 
called  him  by  name,  and  answered : 

"I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me."  The  In- 
dian said  he  would  not,  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

McKinney  was  taken  to  Fort  Duquesne* 

^Previous  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  the 
English  and  American  forces,  the  French  had  occupied 
this  section  for  a  short  time.  They  had  erected  a  line 
of  small  forts  southward  from  Canada  to  Fort  Duquesne 
in  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  thus  establishing  their  claim 
to  the  territory  from  the  Allegheny  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  westward.  As  they  had  already  discovered  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would  appear  that  they 
might  forever  hold  possession  of  the  great  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys. 

For  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  see 
Bancroft's  History,  pages  492-497  of  Vol.  I. 
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(now  Pittsburg),  and  from  thence  to 
Canada,  where  the  French  set  him  to  reap- 
ing peas  with  three  fellow  prisoners.  This 
was  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  probably 
Niagara.  However,  one  night,  after 
working  hard  all  day,  the  four  prisoners 
took  a  canoe  and  made  their  escape  over 
the  river,  and  after  many  days  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  to  the  settled  parts 
of  New  York. 

I  do  not  recollect  how  many  days  thjey 
were  in  the  wilderness,  but  I  remember 
hearing  that  shortly  after  they  made  their 
escape  John  McKinney  had  the  misfortune 
to  dislocate  his  shoulder.  It  was  not  re- 
placed until  they  reached  the  settlement. 

They  suffered  greatly  for  lack  of  food, 
having  nothing  but  what  they  could  pick 
up  in  the  woods.  One  article  of  food  was 
a  hawk  that  had  struck  his  talons  into  a 
fish  that  was  too  big  for  it  to  rise  with  it, 
neither  was  the  hawk  able  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  fish.  They  killed  both  the 
fish  and  the  hawk.     When  opening  the 
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hawk,  they  found  in  it  a  snake;  but  still 
they  ate  it  and  found  it  palatable. 

When  they  were  a  short  distance  from 
the  settlement  they  disputed  about  the 
course.  McKinney  and  one  of  the  party 
took  one  direction,  and  the  other  two  an- 
other. By  this  time  the  party  were  nearly 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
had  nearly  yielded  themselves  up  to 
despair,  but  fortunately,  the  two  that 
separated  from  McKinney  came  to  the  set- 
tlement early  the  next  day,  and  gave  such 
an  account  of  their  unfortunate  compan- 
ions, that  upon  hearing  it  the  inhabitants 
started  out  in  search  of  them  and  soon 
found  them  traveling  in  a  false  direction. 

They  were  obliged  to  carry  them  back 
to  the  settlement.  On  their  arrival  a 
doctor  was  procured,  who  proceeded  to  put 
in  place  McKinney's  shoulder.  As  they 
had  been  out  eleven  days,  the  doctor  had 
to  bathe  the  shoulder  for  a  long  time  with 
warm  water  before  he  attempted  to  set  it. 

McKinney  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  people,  and  returned  to  his 
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family  exactly  eleven  months  from  the  day 
he  was  captured.* 

Arthur  Crawford,  my  father's  brother, 
was  taken  prisoner  about  the  same  time, 
but  by  another  party  of  Indians.  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  Arthur  was  four- 
teen years  old  when  he  was  captured,  and 
that  he  was  two  years  older  than  my 
father,  who  was  born  August  6th,  1744. 
From  this,  he  must  have  been  captured 
about  1756. 

When  McKinney  returned,  he  brought 
the  news  that  Arthur  Crawford  was  liv- 
ing, and  that  he  had  seen  him  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne;  that  he  was  with  the  Delaware 
Indians.     (Appendix  I.) 

The  circumstances  of  Arthur  Craw- 
ford's capture  are  as  follows:  He  was  in 
company  with  his   uncle,   a  man  named 

*Corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  story  of  the 
capture  of  McKinney  is  found  in  the  Appendix  of 
Veech's  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  pp.  296-297, 
in  which  is  given  a  description  by  John  McKinney  of 
Fort  Duquesne  in  1756,  when  occupied  by  the  French. 
He  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  February,  1756,  con- 
veyed first  to  Duquesne,  and  afterward  to  Canada, 
whence  he  escaped  to  Connecticut.  The  description 
above  referred  to  was  made  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
of  great  value  to  the  Americans,  as  an  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  recover  that  valuable  strategic  position. 
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Lowther.  When  the  Indians  came  upon 
him,  Lowther,  having  his  rifle,  shot  down 
one  of  the  Indians,  after  which  they  were 
both  taken. 

Lowther  was  stripped  naked  and  tied 
to  a  cabin.  Arthur  Crawford  was  tied  to 
a  tree  at  a  httle  distance,  where  he  could 
see  all  that  transpired.  A  number  of  men 
who  had  been  reaping  at  the  place  had  left 
their  sickles  hanging  on  a  corner  of  the 
cabin.  The  Indians  took  these  and  amused 
themselves  for  an  hour  cutting  Lowther 
in  every  part  of  the  body ;  then  they  put  out 
both  his  eyes  with  the  points,  and  when 
they  had  thus  satisfied  their  hellish  rage, 
they  tomahawked  and  scalped  him  and  cut 
off  his  head. 

Arthur  Cravv^ford,  after  seeing  these 
horrid  creatures  practice  on  his  uncle,  was 
taken  to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  was  adopted 
into  the  family  of  the  noted  chief,  White 
Eyes.  (Appendix  II.)  This  same  White 
Eyes  afterwards  embraced  Christianity 
and  had  a  son  educated  at  Princeton 
College. 

About  the  time  Arthur  Crawford  was 
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captured,  one  Thomas  Lynn  was  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and 
left  for  dead.  My  father  was  on  a  hill  at 
some  distance  and  witnessed  the  whole 
occurrence.  Lynn  recovered,  but  lost  his 
sight.  Isaac  Lynn,  brother  of  Thomas, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time.*  He 
was  about  the  age  of  Arthur  Crawford. 
After  they  had  been  prisoners  a  number  of 
years,  they  agreed  to  run  away  together, 
but  Lynn  had  l^ecome  so  attached  to  the 
Indians,"^  that  he  revealed  their  secret  and 
nearly  cost  my  uncle  his  life. 

White  Eyes  took  all  the  skins  of  my 
uncle's  killing  for  the  first  two  years,  after 
that  he  let  him  hunt  for  himself,  and  he 
became  the  greatest  hunter  and  trapper 
of  his  day.  Particularly  in  hunting  with 
the  stocking-head  he  became  famous. 

*For  an  account  of  the  Lynns,  see  chapters  entitled 
"The  Descendants  of  William  Crawford"  and  "The 
Surprise  of  the  Scouts." 

tWhen  in  1764  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians 
which  required  them  to  deliver  up  all  their  white 
prisoners,  it  was  said  that  they  showed  great  affec- 
tion for  them,  and  parted  with  them  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  white  children  who  had  grown  up  among 
the  Indians  persisted  in  their  effort  to  escape  from 
their  white  friends  and  to  return  to  their  dusky, 
adopted  parents. 
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This  mode  of  hunting  I  have  never  seen 
put  in  practice,  but  it  has  been  described  to 
me  by  my  father  thus : 

When  the  buck  is  killed  and  the  horns 
are  in  full  bloom,  take  the  whole  head 
and  horns,  with  some  of  the  joints  of  the 
neck,  and  over  this  draw  a  stocking,  or 
piece  of  cloth  the  color  of  the  deer's  hair 
at  the  hunting  season,  so  as  to  represent 
the  neck  of  the  buck.  The  hunter  hides 
himself  behind  a  tree  or  in  the  bushes  and 
holds  to  fair  view  the  head  and  horns  of 
the  buck,  handling  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  deceive  the  living  deer,  which  will  walk 
up  frequently  so  near  that  the  hunter  can 
almost  touch  them.  This  mode  of  hunting 
was  laid  aside  before  my  time.  I  have 
been  informed  by  reliable  witnesses,  how- 
ever, that  this  method  was  serviceable 
when  the  Indians  relied  upon  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

Arthur  Crawford  lived  with  the  Indians 
seven  years.  He  might  have  returned 
home  at  the  end  of  six,  had  not  fortune 
decided  otherwise.  The  case  was  thus: 
He  had  his  hunting  or  Indian  cabin  at  the 
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mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio,  and  had 
skins  and  furs  sufficient  to  have  loaded  his 
two  horses.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  he 
started  on  a  trapping  tour  up  the  Big 
Beaver,  intending  on  his  return  to  set  out 
for  home.  But  on  his  return,  behold  the 
Ohio  had  risen  so  high  in  his  absence  as  to 
carry  off  the  cabin  and  all  his  furs,  and  as 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  friends 
were  poor,  he  concluded  to  remain  and 
hunt  another  year.  He  then  returned  with 
his  two  horses  loaded  down  with  skins. 

When  he  came  home  his  mother  was 
dead  and  the  family  scattered.  My  father 
had  been  bound  by  the  Orphan's  Court  and 
was  living  with  Samuel  Coombs,  in  Lou- 
don County,  Virginia.  Pontiac's  (Appen- 
dix III)  war  breaking  out  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Arthur  Crawford,  he  was 
commissioned  a  captain  of  a  company  of 
rangers  and  the  people  had  great  expec- 
tation from  this  circumstance,  when  he 
suddenly  sickened  and  died.  My  father 
never  saw  his  brother  after  his  capture. 
These  facts  I  learned  from  my  uncle,  John 
Crawford,  who  informed  me  that  Arthur 
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Crawford  could  carry  a  large  buck  on  his 
back  for  several  miles  with  ease  and  think 
nothing  of  it. 

His  Indian  father,  White  Eyes,  had  his 
hunting  camp  near  where  Brownsville 
now  stands.  In  the  morning,  when  young 
Arthur  was  starting  out  to  hunt,  White 
Eyes  would  give  him  as  much  sausage 
stuffed  in  bear  gut  as  he  could  lap  around 
his  finger,  and  tell  him  boys  must  not  eat 
much,  for  if  they  did  they  would  never 
make  good  hunters.  My  uncle  was  gen- 
erally fortunate  in  hunting,  but  there  was 
an  Indian  in  the  camp  who  had  a  son  about 
my  uncle's  age,  who  would  frequently  re- 
turn to  camp  at  night  without  game.  His 
father  would  apply  a  hickory  to  his  back 
(a  practice  very  uncommon  among  In- 
dians) and  tell  him  he  did  not  hunt  right, 
that  he  kept  too  much  on  the  water  courses 
instead  of  hunting  on  the  ridges. 

My  father  served  out  his  time,  enlisted 
for  five  months  under  a  Scotchman,  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  who  defended  the  frontiers, 
with  headquarters  at  Everets  fort,  on  Big 
Capon,  Hampshire  County,  Virginia. 
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The  company  were  dressed  in  Highland 
costume,  and  wore  the  plaid  and  kilt."^  My 
father  married,  in  1767,  a  daughter  of 
David  Kennedy  (who  lived  near  the  forks 
of  the  Conococheague),  and  removed  to 
the  v/estern  country  in  the  year  1 769,  made 
a  small  improvement,  and  returned  home. 
In  the  spring  of  1770  he  went  out  west 
again  with  the  intention  of  continuing  the 
said  improvement,  but  when  he  arrived 
found  one  Roger  Roberts  on  it.  He  sold 
to  Roberts  for  a  trifle  and  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Monongahela,  and  with  a 
negro  man  named  Cook  began  a  second 
improvement.  He  brought  with  him  a 
cow  to  give  them  milk.  They  built  a  cabin, 
cleared  five  acres  and  put  in  corn.  My 
father  killed  as  much  wild  meat  with  his 
rifle  as  he  wanted. 

My  uncle,  John  Crawford,  came  out 
west  at  the  same  time  and  improved  land 
adjoining.    After  my  father  laid  aside  his 


*There  was  a  large  division  of  Scotch  soldiers  under 
Sir  Peter  Halket  in  the  Braddock  campaign. 

In  1758  General  Forbes,  himself  a  Scotchman,  had 
seven  thousand  men  under  his  command,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  whom  were  Scotchmen. 
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commission,  he  hired  Cook  (his  servant) 
to  Wm.  Shephard,  who  had  with  him  his 
wife. 

Rebecca  Shephard  was  the  only  white 
woman  then  in  the  bounds  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania. 
The  distance  from  Shephard's*  cabin  to 
my  father's  was  about  three  miles.  Cook 
was  to  return  every  Saturday  to  see  the 
corn.  My  father  started  over  the  moun- 
tains to  bring  my  mother  and  my  oldest 
sister  (their  only  child  at  that  time)  to 
the  new  settlement. 

At  the  mouth  of  Muddy  Creek,  my 
father  met  Thomas  Crago,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance from  Conococheague.  Crago 
told  my  father  he  had  two  cows,  that  they 
gave  plenty  of  milk  and  said  he  could  make 
butter  if  he  had  a  churn,  whereupon  my 
father  directed  him  where  to  find  his  cabin, 
and  told  him  to  take  his  churn  and  keep  it 
until  his  return  from  the  mountains. 

Accordingly  Crago  came  in  a  few  days 
for  the  churn,  and  on  his  return  was  met 


*The  Shephard  farm  is  now  owned  by  Isaac  Patter- 
son, east  of  north  of  Carmichaels. 
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by  four  Indians,  two  men  and  two  women. 
The  Indians  attempted  to  take  Crago's 
horse  to  carry  one  of  their  party  who  had 
been  wounded  shortly  before  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  near  Laurel  Point,  by  some 
white  men  from  whom  the  Indians  had 
stolen  some  property.  Crago  would  not 
give  up  his  horse;  a  scuffle  ensued;  Crago 
got  the  sound  Indian  down,  and  one  of 
the  squaws  took  a  rifle  and  shot  Crago 
through  the  head."^ 

The  next  day  old  Cook  came  to  see  the 
corn  in  company  with  John  Moore,  and 
when  they  came  within  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  my  father's  cabin,  they  came  upon 
the  body  of  Crago.  The  churn  was  lying 
beside  him. 

Moore  left  his  gun  with  Cook,''  to  watch 
the  corpse,  and,  gathering  some  of  the 
neighbors,  buried  Crago  and  followed  the 
Indians  to  where  they  had  camped  the  pre- 
vious night.    They  had  not  taken  the  horse 


*The  Crago  land  was  near  the  Shepherd  land,  east 
of  north  of  Carmichaels,  separated  by  one  farm.  Now 
owned  by  John  Fuller. 

tFor  further  history  of  Cook,  see  Jennings  Craw- 
ford's account  of  him. 
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half  a  mile  until  they  tomahawked  him,  and 
at  their  camp  they  had  tomahawked  a  dog 
to  prevent  him  barking,  as  was  supposed. 

After  burying  Crago,  the  party  charged 
Cook  not  to  tell  Mrs.  Shephard  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians,  but  when  Cook 
returned,  Mrs.  Shephard  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  anything  of  Thomas  Crago,  and 
he  made  no  answer;  she  asked  him  the 
second  and  third  time.  Cook  still  making 
no  answer.  She  asked  him  if  the  Indians 
had  killed  Crago,  and  Cook  told  her  then 
that  the  men  had  told  him  not  to  tell.  This 
was  telling  her  plain  enough.  A  lie  was 
unnatural  to  Cook.  This  story  I  had  from 
Mrs.  Shephard's  own  mouth  in  June,  1831, 
for  she  is  still  living  and  intelligent,  al- 
though upwards  of  eighty. 

Mrs.  Shephard's  reasons  for  thinking 
the  Indians  had  killed  Crago  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Crago  had  as  yet  built  no  cabin,  but 
with  his  two  little  boys  (Thomas  and 
Robert),  lived  in  camp  by  the  side  of  a 
log.  The  oldest  boy  was  eleven.  The 
youngest  had  burned  his  hands,  and  every 
morning  came  to  Mrs.  Shephard  to  get  his 
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hand  dressed.  The  morning  after  Crago 
was  killed,  the  boys  came  as  usual  to  get 
Robert's  hand  dressed.  They  told  Mrs. 
Shephard,  ''Dada  has  run  away." 

"A^^here  has  he  gone?"  asked  Mrs.  Shep- 
hard. 

Whereupon  they  told  her  he  had  gone 
to  "Bill  Crawford's"  to  get  a  churn,  and 
had  not  returned.  From  that  moment 
Mrs.  Shephard  suspected  the  Indians  had 
killed  him,  for  he  would  not  have  left  the 
little  boys  all  night  by  themselves. 

About  this  time  an  Indian  named  Bald 
Eagle"^  had  been  high  up  the  Mononga- 
hela  river,  and  was  returning  from  his 
hunt  down  the  river  again  with  his  skins. 
When  about  four  miles  below  where  Mor- 
gantown  now  stands,  he  was  fired  upon  by 

a  young  man  named  J S and 

killed,  without  any  provocation  whatever. 
The  canoe  with  the  dead  Indian  floated 
down  to  Provence's  fort,  about  two  miles 


*Bald  Eagle  was  an  Indian  of  considerable  influ- 
ence among  his  own  people  and  well  known  among  the 
whites,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms,  often 
hunting  with  them.  In  one  of  his  visits  among  the 
white  hunters  he  was  discovered  alone  and  murdered, 
solely  to  gratify  a  thirst  for  Indian  blood. — History  of 
Western   Penn.,   page   i8o. 
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above  the  mouth  of  Big  Whitely,  where  he 
was  taken  out  and  buried.  What  became 
of  his  skins  I  never  learned. 

Some  time  after  this,  other  Indians  on 

their  way  down  the  river,  called  on  D 

S (the  uncle  of  J S ,  who  had 

killed  their  friend  Bald  Eagle).  He  told 
them  there  were  bad  men  at  Provence's 
that  it  would  be  best  for  them  not  to  call 
there.  Accordingly,  when  they  passed 
Provence's  fort,  they  kept  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

At  that  time  an  Indian,  nam.ed  Jacob, 
with  his  family  lived  on  Kelin's  fork  of  the 
Dunkard.  He  tended  a  small  patch  of  rich 
bottom  land  in  corn,  and  hunted.  He  con- 
tinued there  for  some  time,  and  was  very 
serviceable  to  the  white  people  living  on 
the  lower  parts  of  Dunkard,  furnishing 
them  with  m.any  loads  of  wild  meat  at  a 
moderate  price. 

At  length  some  lawless  men,  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten,  came  to  Jacob's 
house  and  murdered  him.  Two  of  his  chil- 
dren made  their  escape  to  Ohio,  where  they 
found  some  friends,  but  they  were  almost 
starved  to  death  on  the  road. 
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It  gives  me  pain  to  state  these  things, 
but  truth  requires  it  should  be  done.  Not- 
withstanding the  universal  disposition  of 
the  Indians  to  retaliate  for  an  injury  done 
an  individual  of  their  tribe,  there  was  as 
yet  no  war. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1774,  when  Cresap 
(Appendix  IV)  and  Greathouse  with  their 
party  killed  a  number  of  peaceable  Indians 
(the  particulars  of  which  are  stated  in 
Jefferson's  notes  on  Virginia*),  the  people 
instantly  set  about  building  forts  in  every 
direction  on  both  sides  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  river,  with  the  expectation  that  there 
would  be  an  Indian  war.  In  this  they  were 
not  disappointed,  for  in  May,  1774,  the 
noted  Indian  chief,  Logan,  came  with  a 
party  and  killed  a  man  named   Spicer,^ 


*The  copy  of  Jefferson's  "Notes  on  Virginia"  re- 
ferred to  is  now  in  the  library  of  George  E.  Craw- 
ford, M.D.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a  grandson  of  the 
narrator. 

tChief  among  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  incursions 
was  the  massacre  of  William  Spicer  and  his  family. 
The  alarm  spread  from  cabin  to  cabin;  families  were 
conveyed  to  Garrard's  fort,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  vigorous  defence.  By  sunrise  next  morning  one 
party  was  organized  under  Col.  William  Crawford  to 
go  forth  to  bury  the  dead,  and  another  of  forty  men, 
under  Capt.  Samuel  McClure  and  Lieut.  Kincaid,  were 
speeding  up  Ten  Mile  to  punish  and  expel  the  in- 
vaders— From  Hist.  Address  of  L.  K.  Evans,  July  4, 
1876. 
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together  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
and  took  two  of  his  children  prisoners,  to 
wit,  Betsy,  a  girl  eleven  years  old,  and 
William,  nine  years  old. 

As  soon  as  my  father  received  the  alarm, 
he  took  my  mother  and  their  children  to 
Jenkins'  fort,*  and  then  rode  all  night  to 
warn  the  people  to  fly  to  their  forts  for 
safety.  ( Appendix  V. )  The  next  day  my 
father  went  with  a  party  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  sight  was  dreadful  to  those  who  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  but 
to  my  father  these  scenes  had  been  com- 
mon from  his  childhood.     One  man  said: 

'Tor  God's  sake  let  us  clear  ourselves; 
the  Indians  are  hiding  in  the  high  weeds 
near  us,  and  will  kill  every  one." 

My  father  answered:  'Tor  God's  sake 
do  you  clear  yourself.  Such  a  man  as  you 
is  sufficient  to  spoil  a  dozen  good  men." 

Chief  Logan  sent  on  the  prisoners  and 
plunder  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians 
from  the  place  where  he  killed  the  family, 
which  was  on  a  branch  of  Dunkard  Creek, 


^Jenkins'   fort  was  located  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  the  Hamilton  family. 
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called  Meadow  Run.  Logan  and  another 
Indian  named  Snake  came  together  to  Big 
Whitely  Creek  and  killed  a  man  named 
Kanear,  whose  body  was  not  found  for 
several  days  till  the  buzzards  led  to  its  dis- 
covery. 

Those  two  Indians,  Logan  and  Snake, 
secreted  themselves  behind  a  fence  near 
Jenkins'  fort  the  same  evening  the  party 
returned  from  burying  the  Spicer  family. 
The  following  narrative  I  will  give  as 
Betsy  Spicer  had  it  from  the  Indian,  Cap- 
tain Logan,  on  his  return  to  the  Indian 
towns : 

Logan  said  as  he  was  lying  behind  the 
fence,  he  heard  a  woman  with  a  shrill 
voice  call,  ''Who  will  turn  out  and  guard 
the  women  while  we  milk  the  cows?" 
There  was,  he  said,  a  long  string  of  men 
came  out  of  the  fort  gate  with  rifles  on 
their  shoulders,  and  when  they  came  out 
they  were  frequently  pointing  their  rifles 
at  different  objects.  Several  times  they 
pointed  towards  him,  and  he  had  some- 
times thought  of  running,  but  laid  still 
till  night,  when  he  and  his  companion  stole 
away. 
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The  next  day  Logan  and  Snake  came  to 
Muddy  Creek  to  the  cabin  of  James 
Flenniken,"^  where  they  killed  a  mare  and 
pet  wolf;  from  thence  to  the  cabin  of  my 
uncle,  John  Crawford,  where  they  cut 
some  bags  of  rye  to  pieces  and  stuck  a 
tomahawk  in  a  big  brass  kettle,  going 
thence  to  the  cabin  of  Thomas  Hughes, 
where  they  broke  furniture  and  cooking 
utensils ;  from  thence  to  the  cabin  of  James 
Murdock,  where  they  also  did  damage,  and 
thence  they  went  to  near  Vanmeter's  fort, 
where  they  killed  a  man  named  Wall. 
Mischief  was  done  at  the  same  time  on  the 
waters  of  Ten  Mile,"^  but  I  am  not  sure 
these  two  did  it. 


*James  Flenniken  was  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

John  Flenniken,  the  ancestor  of  a  large  family  by 
this  name  in  Greene  county,  came  from  North  Caro- 
lina. When  a  resident  of  that  State  he  was  a  pro- 
nounced patriot,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence,  which  antedated 
that  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress,  July  4th, 
1776.  Judge  Flenniken  was  induced  by  Colonel  Craw- 
ford to  settle  in  Carmichaels  on  land  near  his  own. 
They  were  lifelong  friends,  and  made  common  cause 
against  the  British  emissaries  and  their  savage  allies. 
His  granddaughter  married  James  Rea,  who,  during 
a  long  life,  owned  and  resided  upon  the  William  Craw- 
ford estate. 

tTen  Mile  Creek  empties  into  the  Monongahela  at 
Millsboro.  Colonel  Crawford  of  Fayette  had  visited 
this  section  as  early  as  1769. 


JOHN      Crawford's      narrative 

My  father,  with  his  servant  Cook  and 
an  Irishman,  a  weaver,  named  John  Sloan, 
started  to  my  father's  cabin  to  bring  some 
necessaries  and  to  drive  out  a  cow  to  give 
milk  to  his  children  (I  was  the  youngest). 
When  they  came  to  my  father's  cabin  and 
loaded  the  horses.  Cook  mounted  one  and 
Sloan  the  other,  each  with  his  clasp  knife 
in  his  hand,  intending  if  fired  on  by  the 
Indians  to  cut  the  lash  ropes  and  let  the 
loads  tumble,  and  clear  themselves  on 
horseback,  if  possible.    My  father  said: 

"John,  do  you  think  you  could  fight?" 

"Ah !  Code,"  says  John,  "I  have  fought 
abourd  a  74  till  the  blood  run  out  o'  our 
scuppers." 

They  took  their  line  of  march,  the  caval- 
ry in  front,  my  father  in  the  rear,  with  his 
rifle  in  hand,  driving  the  cow  before  him. 

When  the  party  approached  my  uncle 
John  Crawford's  cabin,  it  seemed  the  cow 
perceived  something  unusual,  for  she  ran 
back,  and  when  the  party  arrived  at  the 
cabin,  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  Indians 
but  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  door  was  open,  the  bags  of  rye  cut 
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in  shreds  and  the  contents  running  out. 
My  uncle  in  those  days  was  not  yet  mar- 
ried, and  when  he  left  his  cabin,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament,  he  took  up 
his  bed  and  walked. 

I  should  have  stated  that  my  father, 
when  he  came  to  the  West,  had  three  very 
valuable  horses.  Three  land  jobbers 
(really  horse  thieves)  came  and  stayed  all 
night  with  my  father.  He  gave  them  the 
best  his  cabin  afforded,  and  when  they 
went  away  they  took  all  his  horses ! 

In  the  course  of  some  years  one  of  the 
thieves  was  hung  in  Virginia.  He  con- 
fessed under  the  gallows  that  the  first 
horses  he  ever  stole  were  stolen  from  a 
man  named  Crawford  in  Muddy  Creek 
settlement.    That  Moses  Holliday  was  in 

company  with  another  man, ; 

that  they  were  well  treated,  and  that  after 
the  horses  were  caught,  his  conscience 
smote  him,  and  he  turned  the  horses  loose, 

upon  which  Holliday  called  him  a  d d 

hen-hearted  coward,  and  ordered  him  to 
catch  the  horses  again.    He  did  so. 

All  this  was  no  proof  against  Holliday, 
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but  my  father  thought  him  guilty,  and 
meeting  him  at  Captain  Fisher's  camp 
(now  Washington,  Pennsyh^ania),  in  the 
year  1781  or  1782,  attempted  to  inflict 
such  punishment  as  was  common  in  those 
days,  but  the  pubhc  protected  Holhday  by 
locking  him  up  in  a  room  where  my  father 
could  not  get  at  him. 

At  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  on  the  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1797,  I  met  this  same  Moses 
Holliday.  Two  men  were  bringing  him  up 
the  river  in  a  canoe.  He  was  afflicted  with 
the  palsy.  I  gave  him  twenty-five  cents, 
telling  him  who  I  was.  He  afterwards 
subsisted  by  begging. 

In  the  spring  of  1777  the  Indians  com- 
mitted some  depredations  which  I  shall 
relate  hereafter.  My  father  moved  his 
family  to  Jacob  Vanmeter's  fort,"*"  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  where  he  remained 
about  two  weeks,  when  he  moved  us  home 


*Vanmeter's  fort  stood  on  land  now  owned  by  A. 
J.  Young,  whose  house  stands  on  the  same  ground  the 
fort  did  in  1777.  The  land  was  then  owned  by  John 
Swan,  who  settled  there  in  1767.  He  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mrs.  Swan,  who  now  lives  on  the  farm. 
The  fort  was  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Craw- 
ford's. 
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again.  On  our  return,  there  was  a  number 
of  neighbors  collected  and  busy  in  build- 
ing at  my  father's.  They  built  five  cabins, 
in  addition  to  two  others  erected  by  my 
father."^  The  vacancies  between  the 
cabins  were  filled  with  a  stockade  extend- 
ing about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  with 
port  holes  to  fire  out  of. 

This  year  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  "Tory  Year."  It  was  in  this  year  that 
so  many  of  my  father's  neighbors  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Government  and 
secretly  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
be  true  to  the  government  of  George  III, 
in  pointed  violation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     (Appendix  VI.) 

I  shall  tread  as  lightly  on  the  ashes  of 
these  deluded  men  as  will  be  consistent 
with  truth.  Although  they  threatened  the 
life  of  my  old  father,  yet  I  have  more  sym- 
pathy for  them  than  those  fallen  Ameri- 
cans who,  before  and  during  the  late  war, 
had  the  audacity  to  publish  to  the  world 


*The  cabins  and  stockades  were  built  on  land  for- 
merly owned  by  James  Rea,  and  included  the  spring 
near  the  house. 
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that  it  was  a  war  of  aggression  on  our 
part,  that  it  was  an  unjust,  unnecessary 
and  cruel  war  on  our  part.  O,  shame! 
where  is  thy  blush ! 

The  British  navy  impressed  many  hun- 
dreds of  our  seafaring  citizens,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fight  against  a  nation  with 
whom  we  were  at  peace.  Those  unfor- 
tunate men  frequently  tried  to  escape,  and 
on  being  caught  were  invariably  tied  up 
and  whipped.  Among  them  were  two 
nephews  of  General  Washington.  They 
were  named  Levas.  One  of  the  brothers 
deserted  twice  and  was  twice  whipped. 
The  other  brother  was  also  whipped. 

But  what  will  not  party  spirit  produce 
in  a  country  where  every  person  is  at  lib- 
erty to  say  what  he  pleases?  To  return 
to  the  Tories  of  1777.  At  this  time  the 
issue  of  our  struggle  with  Great  Britain 
was  very  doubtful.  Our  northern  army 
had  retreated  from  the  walls  of  Quebec 
back  to  the  remote  parts  of  New  York. 
Ticonderoga  had  fallen  without  a  strug- 
gle. The  Indians  that  heretofore  had  been 
wavering  now  took  part  against  us.    Their 
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mode  of  warfare  was  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  every  age  and  sex.  We  had 
no  pubHc  roads,  nothing  but  paths  through 
the  forest  from  one  cabin  to  another ;  and, 
of  course,  no  pubHc  mails,  no  newspapers 
to  inform  us  how  our  friends  were  coming 
on  with  the  enemy.  All  we  heard  was 
gathered  from  travelers,  or  from  our  own 
people  returning  from  Hagerstown  or 
Winchester,  packing  our  salt  across  the 
mountains.  Our  information  was  seldom 
correct.  Our  side  would  make  it  a  little 
better,  and  the  Tories  a  little  worse.  In 
this  state  of  suspense  the  stoutest  hearts 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  America. 

But  at  this  time  we  had  the  Rev.  John 
Corbly  settled  among  us.  His  prayers 
and  his  sermons  tended  to  reanimate  the 
people.  His  preaching  was  attended  by 
large  assemblies;  many  would  come  ten 
miles  to  hear  him.  He  represented  our 
cause  as  the  cause  of  heaven.  There  was 
likewise  at  this  time  a  sermon  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Rev.  David  Jones,  a 
Baptist.  I  have  not  seen  the  sermon  for 
fifty   years,    but    I    remember    the    text: 
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'Tight  manfully  for  your  wives  and  your 
children  and  your  household  gods." 

I  remember  likewise  that  he  compared 
the  terms  of  unconditional  submission  de- 
manded by  Great  Britain  of  the  colonies 
to  that  offered  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
to  the  people  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (i  Sam.  c:i 
and  2),  which  was  that  Nahash  was  to 
pluck  out  the  right  eye  of  every  man  of 
Jabesh-Gilead,  and  lay  it  aside  for  a  re- 
proach to  all  Israel — as  much  as  to  say 
that  we  could  trust  nothing  to  the  for- 
bearance or  good  feelings  of  the  parent 
country. 

In  the  spring  of  1777  there  were  very 
few  disaffected  people  in  our  part  of  the 

country.     Even  A J ,   who  was 

afterwards  treated  as  a  leading  Tory,  was 
a  warm  Whig.  But  the  demon  of  discord 
was  shortly  after  this  let  loose.  The  Brit- 
ish agents  came  into  our  country  like 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  They  repre- 
sented our  cause  as  hopeless,  saying  that  if 
we  were  conquered  with  arms  in  our  hands 
our  lives  would  be  endangered,  and  at  all 
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events  the  lands  of  the  Whigs  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

About  this  time  a  man  named  Smith, 
from  Delaware  (the  hot-bed  of  Toryism), 

came  to  the  fort  occupied  by  A J , 

and  continued  there  three  or  four  days. 

Shortly  before  this  A J was  on 

the  verge  of  fisticuffs  with  one  of  the  men 
that  lived  in  the  fort  with  him  over  the 
subject  of  Whig  and  Tory.    This  was  one 

J B ,  a  hatter,  who  had  a  shop 

in  one  of  the  fort  cabins.  He  was  from 
England,  and,  like  many  others  of  his 
countrymen,  sucked  the  love  of  the  king 
with  his  mother's  milk.  He  was  a  Tory 
from  principle,  and  perhaps  at  that  time 
the  only  one  in  the  western  country. 

Shortly  after  Smith  left,  A J 

began  to  alter  his  tone.  He  had  two  as  fine 
plantations  as  were  in  the  country.  The 
thought  of  losing  them  was  dreadful.  The 
people  began  to  hold  secret  meetings  in  the 

night.     Shortly  after  this,  A J , 

with  some  of  his  friends,  during  a  con- 
versation had  with  my  father,  gave  him 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  Toryism.  This 
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opinion  my  father  expressed  when  mowing 
in  a  field  one  day  with  one  James  Mundell. 
Mundell  addressed  my  father  as  follows: 

"  William,  I  wish  you  would  be  cautious 
how  you  express  yourself.  The  times  are 
critical.  It  is  very  uncertain  how  the  con- 
test will  go  between  us,  and  I  have  heard 
your  life  threatened." 

On  this  my  father  threw  down  his 
scythe  with  great  indignation,  and  asked : 
"Who  threatens  my  life?"  Mundell  re- 
fused to  tell,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
he  was  my  father's  friend.  My  father 
then  called  several  men  who  were  mowing 
in  a  field  at  some  distance,  and  told  them 
what  he  heard. 

Mundell  then  became  alarmed  for  his 

own  safety  and  said  that  A J and 

a  number  of  others  were  the  men.     That 

he  had  been  in  A J 's  fort,  and 

was  knowing  to  their  meetings  and  over- 
heard this  much,  to  wit :  that  when  affairs 
came  to  a  crisis  they  would  be  obliged  to 
despatch  my  father,  together  with  John 
(now  Judge)  Minor  and  the  Rev.  Corbly, 
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whose  family  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  Indians' 
tomahawk  five  years  later. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurred,  a  Ger- 
man bjacksmith  came  to  my  father,  and 
appeared  much  alarmed.  He  addressed 
my  father  as  follows : 

"Billy,  this  day,  or  the  morrow,  or  Sat- 
urday I  must  die.  I  was  called  by  neigh- 
bor W ,  who  appeared  in  great  trouble. 

He  said  to  me,  'J^^n,  I  must  tell  you 
something,  but  I  have  sworn  not  to  tell 
you — you  will  be  killed  in  three  days.'  " 

John  Mason,  the  German,  said  he  an- 
swered the  other:  "You  say  you  wish  to 
tell  me  something  you  have  sworn  not  to 
tell  me.  You  have  not  sworn  not  to  tell 
my  horse"  (there  was  a  horse  hitched  to 
the  smithy),  "you  can  tell  him." 

And  thereupon  the  simple,  honest  old 
German  told  the  horse  in  Mason's  pres- 
ence that  General  Burgoyne  was  to  send  a 
part  of  his  army  to  take  Fort  Pitt  (Pitts- 
burgh) (Appendix  VH)  and  the  Indians 
were  to  take  Wheeling  on  the  same  day. 
Then  the  Tories  were  to  declare  them- 
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selves  for  the  king,  and  such  'as  refused 
would  be  put  to  death. 

As  this  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  as  Mason  spoke  the  English 
language  very  imperfectly,  the  other 
thought  he  might  not  understand  him 
clearly;  therefore  thought  proper  to  go 
with  him  to  a  James  Carmichael,"^  who 
could  speak  German,  but  it  was  found  my 
father  understood  him  well  enough. 

Carmichael  concluded  to  go  home  with 
Mason.    The  distance  was  about  six  miles. 

So  he  went  to  the  house  of  W and 

remained  all  night  with  him,  and  pretend- 
ing to  sympathize  with  his  views,  by  this 
means  he  got  all  out  of  him  that  he  wanted. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,'  to  Colonel  Gaddis  and  Major 
Springer,  who,  as  soon  as  possible,  raised 
about  forty  mounted  men,  with  a  view  of 


*James  Carmichael  was  undoubtedly  from  Scotland. 
He  laid  out  the  town  of  Carmichaels.  We  do  not 
know  the  time  of  his  death,  but  judge  it  to  have  been 
before  the  year  1796,  as  his  widow,  Betty  Carmichael, 
petitioned  the  Court  for  power  to  sell  the  lots  of  land 
in  Carmichaels  remaining  from  the  estate  of  her  late 
husband,    James    Carmichael. 

tBlue  Mountain,  near  Uniontown. 
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inquiring  into  these  matters,  but  from  the 
thinness  of  the  settlements  at  that  time,  so 
many  men  could  not  be  collected  in  a  day, 
or  before  the  Tories  got  wind  of  the 
matter,  for  by  this  time  they  had  partisans 
everywhere,  and  were  prepared  to  meet 
their  adversaries  in  a  bloody  combat. 

The  first  night  after  Gaddis  and  Spring- 
er had  their  men  collected,  they  came  to 
Provence's  fort,*  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  and  camped  there  the 
first  night.  The  Tories  were  collected  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  had 
chosen  three  officers. 

Early  in  the  morning  Major  Springer 
went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  himself, 
when  he  observed  a  man  riding  up  the 
beach  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on 
a  sorrel  horse.  When  he  came  opposite 
to  where  the  Whig  party  were  encamped, 
he  turned  about  and  went  ofif  under  whip 
and  spur. 


*Provence's  fort,  between  the  Big  Whitely  and 
McLane's  ferry,  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Provence  family. 
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Springer  ran  up  the  bank  and  told  his 
men  to  mount  speedily,  as  they  were  dis- 
covered. They  marched  immediately  to 
the  Tory  assembly.  When  they  came 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  found  one 
of  the  Tories  on  the  lookout.     This  man 

they    took    prisoner.      This    was    T 

G ,  brother  to  S G ,  one  of  the 

Tory  captains.    J B acted  as  the 

other  Tory  captain  (not  the  hatter, 
B ).  According  to  the  Tories'  ar- 
rangement, S G was  to  fire  the 

first  gun.     This  he  intended  doing,  but 

Colonel    Gaddis,    who    had    taken  T 

G ,  his  brother,  prisoner  in  his  ad- 
vance on  the  Tories,  had  placed  T 

G in  the  front.     Whereupon,  S- 


G afterwards  said,  he  could  not  fire 

without  fear  of  killing  his  brother. 

This  was  an  excuse  for  cowardice,  for 
when  the  Whig  party  came  within  point 
blank  range  of  the  Tories,  although  the 
Tories  were  one  hundred  strong  and  Gad- 
dis had  but  forty,  the  Tories  broke  and 
ran  without  firing  a  shot. 

Many  of  them  ran  into  a  cornfield, 
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which  was  eighty  perches  long  and 
twenty-five  wide.  Gaddis  and  Springer 
formed  their  party  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  man  took  a  given  number  of  corn- 
rows,  and  marched  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  in  which  they  found 
twelve  Tories  hidden  away  among  the 
corn. 

About  nine  o'clock  this  same  day  I  was 
in  my  father's  meadow.  The  grass  was 
cut,  but  some  of  the  hay  was  not  yet  taken 
up.  I  saw  a  man  riding  along  the  lane 
under  full  whip.  It  was  James  Mundell, 
the  man  who  had  notified  my  father  short- 
ly before  this  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 

I  ran  to  the  fort  with  all  speed,  expect- 
ing to  hear  news  of  Indians.  But  all  that 
Mundell  knew  was  that  a  large  party  of 
Tories  was  collected  to  oppose  Gaddis, 
that  from  their  number,  in  all  probability 
Gaddis  would  be  defeated  unless  he  was 
reinforced  in  a  short  time. 

On  this  day  of  deep  distress  my  father 
had  four  men  in  the  fort  with  him."^    Two 


*This    fort    was    on    the    farm    formerly    owned    by 
James  Rea. 
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were  Whigs  and  two  were  Tories  and  had 
taken  the  oath,  but  my  father  had  never 
suspected  them.  He  had  two  neighbors 
named  Flenniken.  These  two  he  knew  to 
be  stanch  Whigs.  He  sent  one  of  the 
Tories  to  tell  the  Flennikens  to  come  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Tory  did 
his  errand,  but  did  not  return.  The  other 
Tory  slipped  out,  and  they  both  went  and 
joined  the  Tories. 

On  the  same  day  there  were  thirty  men 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Captain  Pigman, 
to  march  to  Wheeling  fort,  as  that  fort 
was  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, as  related  by  the  honest  old  German 
Tory. 

My  father  thought  it  prudent  to  warn 
Pigman  and  his  party  of  their  enemies 
nearer  home.  Accordingly,  he  and  his 
four  neighbors  went  to  Pigman's. 

Captain  Pigman  was  an  active  man  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  On  hearing 
what  my  father  had  to  say,  the  whole 
party  went  to  Swan's  fort,^  taking  every 


^Swan's  and  Vanmeter's  fort. 
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man  as  he  went  along.  Pigman  addressed 
them  in  this  manner: 

"There  is  at  this  time  a  large  portion 
of  our  fellow  citizens  in  arms  against  the 
Government,  and  there  must  be  no  skulk- 
ing between  parties.  You  are  either 
friends  or  enemies:  the  choice  lies  with 
yourselves.'^ 

On  this  representation  no  man  dared 
hesitate,  but  all  turned  out  from  Swan's 
fort.  They  marched  to  meet  the  Tories, 
not  knowing  as  yet  what  had  been  the  fate 
of  Gaddis  and  his  party;  but  when  they 
met  him,  the  Tories,  poor  fellows,  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  no  doubt 
were  crying  to  the  rocks  and  mountains 
to  cover  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Whigs. 

I  will  now  return  to  my  father's  fort. 
One  of  the  Tories  in  my  father's  fort  had 
a  wife,  but  no  children;  the  other  was  a 
single  man.  My  father's  party  had  been 
gone  but  a  few  hours,  when  two  women 
came  to  take  the  Tory's  wife  away.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  among  the 
women,   and  my  mother,  becoming  sus- 
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picious,  insisted  upon  knowing  the  facts. 
The  women  cried,  but  would  give  no  satis- 
faction. My  mother  threatened  to  keep 
them  and  their  horses  in  the  fort  unless 
they  could  give  some  better  account  of 
themselves.     One  of  the  women  replied: 

'There  is  Johnny  Provence's  mare  out- 
side of  the  fort  gate.  I  will  take  her  and 
I  will  bring  men  enough  in  a  short  time 
that  will  make  you  glad  to  let  us  go." 

My  mother  met  her  at  the  fort  gate 
with  her  staff  in  her  hand,  saying: 

'Tf  you  advance  one  step  further,  I  will 
split  your  brains  out." 

The  old  Dutch  woman  gave  back. 
However,  sometime  afterwards,  my 
mother  agreed  to  let  them  go.  I  watched 
them  starting.  I  remember  they  put  their 
plunder  on  a  cow.  When  they  were  a 
little  ways  off,  one  of  them  called  back  to 
my  mother  that  the  fort  should  be  in  ashes 
before  the  next  morning. 

This  threat  was  truly  alarming  to  the 

women  and  children.     There  was  not  a 

man  in  the  fort,  except  poor  old  Cook,  the 

negro,  and  not  a  single  gun.    In  this  state 
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of  affairs,  the  women  concluded  to  leave 
the  fort  to  its  fate.  Accordingly,  they 
caught  an  old  mare — the  only  beast  on 
the  plantation — put  a  pack  saddle  on  her, 
and  as  much  plunder  as  she  could  carry, 
and  the  rest  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Tories. 

Reader,  picture  to  3/-ourself,  four  or  five 
women  with  three  or  four  children  each, 
bidding  a  last  farewell  to  the  little  prop- 
erty they  possessed  and  seeking  shelter 
in  some  remote  spot  to  save  the  lives  of 
themselves  and  their  children.  I  know 
there  will  be  many  of  the  rising  generation 
that  will  doubt  the  facts  that  I  shall  relate, 
but  truth  is  my  end  and  aim.  Some  of  the 
children  were  able  to  walk;  the  others 
were  carried  by  the  women.  They  went 
to  the  cabin  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Arm- 
strong.*    The  man  was  gone  with  the 


^Armstrong's  fort  was  near  the  mouth  of  Muddy 
Creek.  The  farm  is  now  occupied  by  Joseph  H.  Arm- 
strong. The  farm  was  settled  in  1767  by  John  Arm- 
strong, who  gave  the  property  to  his  youngest  son, 
William,  born  in  1781.  Abraham  Armstrong,  eldest 
son  of  John,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the 
county.  John  Armstrong's  wife  was  a  Kennedy,  sister 
of  Alice  Kennedy,  wife  of  William  Crawford. 
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rest  of  the  neighbors  to  quell  the  Tories. 
His  sister  kept  house  for  him.  She  made 
them  all  welcome.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
the  children  were  put  to  sleep  on  the  floor, 
and  my  mother  and  my  aunt  came  back 
to  the  fort.  They  took  blankets  out  of  the 
fort  and  laid  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground 
about  fifteen  perches  from  the  fort,'^  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  the  flames 
rise;  but  the  next  morning  all  was  safe. 
They  milked  the  cows  and  then  returned 
to  their  children. 

This  day  they  received  no  word  from 
their  friends.    All  was  doubt.' 

The  second  night  my  mother  and  aunt 
came  back  and  watched  as  they  had  done 
the  preceding  night,  but  shortly  after  their 
return  the  next  morning  an  old  woman, 
named  Margaret  McDowell,  came  to  them 


*0n  the  hill  above  James  Rea's  house. 

tThe  exposure  of  persons,  especially  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  perilous  adventures  with  the  ''freae  nature," 
howling  beasts  of  prey,  the  want  of  bread,  the  danger 
of  starvation  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
scarcity  of  salt  and  iron,  the  absence  of  roads  across 
the  mountains,  except  bridle  paths — all  of  these  things 
and  many  other  privations  besides  rendered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  early  settlers  anything  but  Edenlike. — From. 
"Old  Redstone." 
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and  told  them  they  might  go  home  with 
safety,  that  the  Whig  party  had  many  of 
the  Tories  in  irons,  and  that  no  blood  had 
been  shed. 

The  place  where  the  Tories  were  con- 
fined was  at  William  Minor's  fort,  on  Big 
Whitely.*  When  my  father  met  with 
Colonel  Gaddis  he  was  appointed  a  ser- 
geant and  was  sent  out  to  catch  Tories, 
with  orders  that  if  he  could  not  find  them 
to  drive  off  their  cattle.  This  was  done 
in  some  cases. 

Early  one  morning  my  father  got  sight 

of  one  of  the  Tory  captains,  J B . 

It  was  at  a  place  on  Big  Whitely,  called 
Cedar  Point.  The  captain  ran  and  my 
father  took  after  him.  The  captain,  by 
throwing  away  his  gun,  outran  my  father 
for  a  while.  However,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  my  father  discovered  the 
captain  with  three  other  men  with  guns, 
all  sitting  on  a  log.  They  saw  nothing  of 
him.  The  weeds  were  high,  and  he 
crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  until  he 
got  so  close  to  them  that  if  he  had  stood 


*Near  Mapletown. 
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Up  his  shadow  would  have  reached  them, 
when  he  sprang  up,  and  presenting  his 
rifle,  said: 

"The  first  man  that  makes  the  least  re- 
sistance ril  blow  his  brains  out/' 

They  gave  a  faint  scream  and  raised 
about  half  way  up,  but  sat  down  again  and 
said  they  would  surrender.  Then  my 
father  said: 

"Ground  your  arms  and  march  three 
paces  from  them." 

They  did  so,  when  my  father  picked  up 
their  guns  and  ordered  them  to  march 
before  him. 

They  obeyed  him  and  were  marched 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  place  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  his  men  to  meet  him,  when  he 
made  a  signal  that  was  to  call  them  to- 
gether. 

In  a  short  time  his  men  came  in,  when 
the  following  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  Tory  captain  and  my  father : 

"Captain  B ,  you  and  I  had  a  smart 

race  this  morning." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  captain,  "I  was  very 
badly  scared." 
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''It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  captain  should 
be  so  frightened/'  said  my  father,  "but  I 
think  you  had  a  gun  when  I  first  saw  you 
this  morning.  What  have  you  done  with 
it?" 

"I  threw  it  away/' 

"A  bad  mark  in  an  officer,"  my  father 
said.  "Do  you  think  you  could  find  it 
again?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  captain. 

"I  have  orders,"  said  my  father,  "to 
take  your  guns  from  you,  and  I  trust  they 
will  be  given  to  those  that  will  make  a 
better  use  of  them  than  you  are  likely  to." 

My  father  took  the  captain  with  him  to 
Cedar  Point,  where  he  had  started  from 
in  the  morning,  and  took  his  track.  In 
about  one  hundred  yards  they  found  the 
gun,  and  a  little  farther  on  they  found  his 
shot  pouch.  The  cows  were  eating  it. 
At  that  time  a  good  cow  was  the  price  of 
a  bushel  of  salt,  and  the  settlers  could  not 
afford  to  give  salt  to  their  cattle.  My 
father  picked  up  the  bullets  and  some  other 
little  trinkets.  He  found  twenty-three 
pewter  bullets.  Such  was  the  urgency  of 
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the  times  that  he  had  taken  the  Httle  pew- 
ter he  had  on  his  shelf  to  make  bullets  to 
kill  his  neighbors. 

That  evening  my  father  sent  the  pris- 
oners to  Minor's  fort  under  guard,  all  but 

one,  naified  D F ,  and  concluded 

to  go  to  the  house  of  J S and  stay 

all  night  with  the  family.    This  S was 

the  Tory  justice  of  the  peace,  and  had  ad- 
ministered the  oath  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred men.  He  had  not  yet  been  taken,  and 
his  cattle  had  been  driven  away  that  day. 

J S was  the  uncle  of  D 

F ,   and  the  latter   insisted  that  my 

father  should  suffer  him  to  go  home  and 
see  his  wife,  ''for,"  said  he,  "I  will  prob- 
ably be  hanged,  and  this  may  be  the  last 
time  I  may  ever  see  her.'' 

My  father  told  him  that  he  hoped  no- 
body would  be  hanged,  and  that  he 
thought  they  would  all  be  pardoned  for 
their  offences  and  become  good  citizens 
yet. 

After  some  farther  talk  on  the  subject, 
my  father  told  him  that  he  might  go  home. 
''But  you  must  certainly  be  at  your  uncle's 
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early  in  the  morning/'  my  father  said. 
"Do  not  try  to  make  your  escape,  for  you 
can't  hide  yourself  in  these  woods  but 
what  I  can  find  you ;  and  you  will  probably 
see  your  uncle,  and  if  you  do,  tell  him  to 
come  home  and  give  himself  up  to  me. 
Tell  him  that  I  will  treat  him  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  permit,"  and  he  let 
him  go. 

My  father  was  very  much  fatigued  and 
went  to  bed  early.     Shortly  afterwards 

J S came  home  and  asked  his 

wife  if  my  father  was  not  in  the  house. 
She  told  him  that  he  was.  He  then  called 
to  my  father  to  get  up.  He  did  so,  and 
the  old  man  was  as  sociable  as  the  times 
would  admit  of.  He  said  to  his  wife :  "The 
Whigs  have  driven  off  my  cattle,  they 
have  stolen  my  sheep,  they  have  destroyed 

my  bees,   and,   d n  them,   they  have 

taken  my  little  stallion."  The  capture  of 
his  favorite  horse  hurt  his  feelings  worse 
than  all  the  rest.  The  old  man  used  to 
ride  this  little  stallion  fox-hunting  and 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him. 

In  the  morning  D F was  there 
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according-  to  promise.     When  they  were 

about  to  start,  J S put  on  his  shot 

pouch,  stuck  his  tomahawk  in  his  belt 
and  shouldered  his  gun,  as  if  he  were  go- 
ing on  a  hunting  expedition.  My  father 
said  : 

''Old  man,  this  will  not  do.  You  are 
charged  with  a  very  serious  offence,  and  I 
am  about  to  deliver  you  over  to  the  civil 
authority,  that  you  may  be  tried.  I  do 
not  wish  to  treat  you  with  any  unneces- 
sary hardship,  but  you  must  give  your  gun 
to  me.'' 

He  did  so,  but  with  great  reluctance. 
My  father  took  him  to  the  fort.  It  was 
customary  with  the  Whig  party,  when  any 
of  the  Tories  were  brought  in,  to  raise  a 
great  yell  and  fire  off  their  guns.  When 
my  father  came  in  with  the  Tory  justice 
of  the  peace  they  were  preparing  to  give 
the  usual  salute,  but  my  father  prevailed 
on  them  to  dispense  with  it  for  this  time. 
The  officers  formed  a  circle  around  him 
for  examination.  The  old  man  told  his 
story. 
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"Now  this  is  true/'  said  he,  "if  God  was 
sitting  here  among  us/' 

In  one  of  these  tours  of  Tory  catching, 
my  father  had  with  him  an  Irisman  of 
the  name  of  MilHgan,  a  warm  Whig. 
They  discovered  four  or  five  Tories  stand- 
ing close  together,  apparently  in  deep  con- 
sultation, who  knew  nothing  of  my 
father's  party.  James  Milligan,  as  he 
espied  them,  said  in  a  low  tone: 

"Til  just  take  a  shot  at  the  lump." 

He  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  but 
my  father  interfered  and  prevented  blood- 
shed. 

The  manner  of  examining  Tories  was 
as  follows: 

When  a  man  was  brought  in  on  sus- 
picion of  Toryism,  he  was  asked: 

"Have  you  ever  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  State?"     (Appendix  VUI.) 

If  he  said  he  had  not,  the  next  question 
was: 

"Have  you  any  objections  to  taking  it?" 

If  he  said  he  had  no  objections,  the  oath 
was  administered  and  the  following  cer- 
tificate given  him: 
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''I   do  hereby   certify  that  


hath  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity,  as  directed  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  entitled,  an 
act  to  oblige  the  free  male  inhabitants  of 
this  State  above  a  certain  age  to  give  as- 
surance of  allegiance  to  the  same,  and  for 
other  purposes.     Witness  my  hand  and 

seal  this day  of ,  1777. 

'Thomas  Gaddis/' 

The  Tories,  when  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions were  put  to  them,  refused  to  take  it 
(with  one  exception) .  They  said  they  had 
recently  taken  the  oath  to  the  king,  and 
could  not  take  both,  when  they  were  im- 
mediately put  into  confinement.  The  ex- 
ception was  E W .    When  asked 

if  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  State,  he  said  he  had  not;  and  when 
asked  if  he  had  any  objections  to  taking 
it,  he  again  replied  in  the  negative.  The 
oath  was  then  administered  and  a  certi- 
ficate given  him.  He  then  asked  permis- 
sion to  go  to  his  cabin,  under  the  pretense 
of  being  unwell  (he  lived  in  the  fort).    He 
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was  dismissed  and  the  next  man  that  was 

brought  in  was  J P ,  who  refused 

to  take  the  oath  to  the  State,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  on  the  previous  Sunday 
taken  the  oath  to  the  king  and  could  not 
take  both.  The  following  questions  were 
put  to  him: 

"Who  administered  the  oath  to  you?'' 

^7—  L — r 

"Did  any  other  persons  take  the  oath 
on  that  day?" 

"Yes;  there  were  twenty-seven  besides 
myself/' 

"Do  you  know  any  of  their  names  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Please  state  them." 

The  first  one  he  mentioned  was  E 

W . 

"Is  this  the  same  E W that 

has  just  now  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  State?" 

"Yes." 

"Why,  the  little  villain.  He  ought  to  be 
lianged,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Gaddis.  "No 
wonder  he  was  sick." 

These  words  were  spoken  rather 
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thoughtlessly  by  Colonel  Gaddis,  but  were 
taken  for  earnest  by  many  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  ran  to  his  cabin  for  poor  little 

E W and  pulled  him  out  of  bed. 

One  man  brought  a  new  cord  with  which 
man  had  never  been  hanged  and  put  the 

end  around  the  neck  of  E W and 

took  him  a  short  distance  above  the  fort 
to  a  white  oak  tree  from  which  a  limb 
branched  straight  from  the  trunk,  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  other  end 
of  the  rope  was  thrown  over  this  limb, 
and  poor  E W suspended  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  for  a  short  time, 
his  wife  screaming  and  pulling  him  down 
by  the  feet.  At  this  critical  juncture  my 
father  and  another  man  made  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  cut  the  rope  and  saved 
the  life  of  this  poor  little  ignorant  chair- 
maker  (for  that  was  his  trade).  How- 
ever, he  lay  as  if  dead  for  some  time,  but 
as  he  had  sworn  to  both  the  king  and  the 
State,  he  would  have  been  of  no  use  to 
either.  It  would  have  been  a  useless  waste 
of  life  to  put  to  death  such  a  poor  creature. 
Some  months  after  the  hanging  affair,. 
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my  father  met  with  him  at  a  gathering  of 
the  people,  on  which  occasion  he  came  to 
my  father  and  gave  him  his  hand,  saying : 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Crawford?" 

"You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  said 
my  father.     "I  don't  know  you." 

"Why,  is  it  possible  you  have  forgotten 
me,"  said  the  little  man.  "My  name  is 
E W ." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  now,"  repHed  my 
father.  "I  saved  your  Hfe  at  Minor's  fort 
when  3^ou  were  half  hanged." 

The  most  dangerous  of  these  men  were 
sent  to  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  irons, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Corbly 
(Appendix  IX),  who  was  at  that  time  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  marched  them  on  by  slow 
marches,  preaching  and  praying  all  the 
way,  and  did  not  arrive  until  a  day  or  two 
after  the  proper  time.  This  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  intentional  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Corbly,  who  wished  no  man's  life 
taken  for  a  mistaken  policy.  They  were 
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all  pardoned,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  State,  and  returned  to  their  families. 
There  was  another  class  of  them  who, 
as  soon  as  they  were  apprehended  as  Tor- 
ies, enlisted  and  joined  the  army,  and 
shortly  afterwards  deserted.  I  have  a 
recollection  of  twelve  of  the  last  class ;  they 
had  to  play  bo-peep,  for  the  Whigs  of  that 
day  would  give  no  quarter  to  a  Tory.     I 

remember  three  of  them,  A F , 

W and  D ,  who  had  been  Tories, 

but  had  enlisted  to  save  their  necks  from 
the  rope,  and  who  afterwards  deserted. 
They  dare  not  stay  in  the  settlement,  hence 
they  started  to  the  woods  to  hunt.  About 
twenty-five  miles  from  their  former  place 
of  residence,  on  the  headquarters  of  India 
creek,  they  found  a  deserted  cabin  and 
made  it  their  hunting  camp.  They  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time  when  they  were 
discovered  by  the  Indians.  This  cabin  had 
no  floor  but  the  earth,  and  a  fire  in  one  end 
with  a  few  broad  stones  for  a  back  wall. 
These  men  were  sleeping  in  their  blankets 
before  the  fire,  which  had  nearly  burned 
out,  leaving  the  cabin  quite  dark.     The 
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Indians,  in  order  to  have  a  light,  took  a 
wiping-stick,  greased  it  with  deer's  tallow, 
and  put  it  in  through  the  logs  of  the  cabin 
and  through  the  back-wall  into  the  fire. 
This  soon  took  fire  and  made  a  light,  on 
which  they  commenced  killing  the  men. 

One  of  the  Indians  tomahawked  A 

F and  dragged  him  out  of  the  cabin, 

supposing  him  dead,  and  returned  into 
the  cabin  to  assist  in  killing  the  other 
two  men. 

While  this  was  going  on,  A F 

revived  and  made  his  escape,  coming  to 
Minor's  fort,  a  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  miles.  He  was  in  a  most  shocking 
condition,  being  without  hat  and  shoes 
and  badly  wounded.  In  this  sad  condition 
he  refused  to  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  himself  or  companions. 

The  people  of  the  fort  sent  for  my 
father,  as  was  usual  in  all  such  cases.  The 
distance  was  seven  miles. 

At  this  time  I  was  about  five  years  old, 

and  was  afflicted  with  a  complaint  called 

the  "shingles,"  and  supposed  to  be  in  a 

dangerous  way.    However,  my  father  left 
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me  and  went  to  see  the  wounded  Tory  and 
deserter.  I  remember  that  my  mother 
took  me  to  Margaret  McDowell,  the  only 
physician  we  had  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time.  She  daubed  me  over  with 
black  cat's  blood  (I  suppose  white  cat's 
blood  would  have  had  the  same  effect), 
and  I  got  well. 

But  to  return  to  the  wounded  deserter. 
When  my  father  came  to  his  bedside,  he 
said: 

''A ,  I  suppose  you  and  your  com- 
panions, if  they  are  living,  are  under  an 
oath  of  secrecy  to  each  other,  as  you  and 
they  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 
We  think  your  companions  are  most  likely 
killed,  and  we  wish  to  find  and  bury  them. 
We  do  not  wish  you  to  violate  your  oath, 
if  you  are  under  one  to  them.  We  think 
you  are  sufficiently  punished  for  the  crimes 
you  have  committed. 

At  this  poor  A F was  melted 

into  tears  and  gave  my  father  some  direc- 
tions where  to  find  his  companions.  Sev- 
eral of  the  men  from  the  fort  started  out 
to  hunt  the  cabin,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
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the  fourth  day  they  found  the  bodies  and 
buried  them.  They  were  both  lying  inside 
of  the  cabin.  Their  faithful  dog  was  still 
with  them,  the  Indians  doubtless  failing  to 
discover  him.  There  was  a  great  pool  of 
blood  in  a  low  place  in  the  earthern  floor, 
yet  the  dog  had  not  lapped  any  of  it,  al- 
though he  had  gone  four  days  without 
eating." 

I  shall  now  give  you  an  account  of  an- 
other Tor}^  deserter  of  the  name  of  F 


H .     He  was  a  perfect  limb  of  the 

d 1.    He  enlisted  to  save  his  neck  from 

the  halter,  as  did  many  others.  He  de- 
serted and  was  taken  and  pardoned; 
deserted  a  second  time,  and  was  taken  and 
pardoned;  deserted  a  third  time,  and  on 
his  recapture,  was  shot  at  Fort  Pitt.  This 
man  robbed  and  plundered  wherever  he 
went.  In  the  winter  of  1777  he  kept  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  father 
in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  His  hope 
was  that,  as  the  event  of  the  struggle  with 
Great  Britain  v/as  very  doubtful  at  that 
time,  they  dare  not  shoot  him.  He  had 
at  one  time  scared  the  people  away  from 
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their  sugar  camps  and  broke  their  pot 
metal. 

He  had  a  wife  and  family  living  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  my  father's.  My 
father  had  threatened  that  if  he  caught 
sight  of  him  he  would  take  him  or  die  in 
the  attempt. 

One  Richard  Hall,  a  lad  about  seven- 
teen 3^ears  of  age,  was  out  hunting  in  the 

snow  and  came  upon  the  track  of  F 

H .     He  followed  him  on  until  where 

F H killed  a  deer,  when  he  made 

all  speed  to  take  him  before  he  could  reload 
his  gun.  But  the  Tory  was  too  quick  for 
him,  he  was  loaded  before  Hall  came  up 
and  kept  him  off.  They  held  a  conversa- 
tion, however,  and  F H said : 

'T  understand  Bill  Crawford  says  he 
will  take  me  at  the  risk  of  his  life ;  but  tell 

him,  by ,  if  he  attempts  it,  I  will  take 

his  Hfe." 

They  then  parted.  H would  some- 
times come  home  in  the  night  and  be  off 
before  day.  His  wife  lived  in  the  kitchen 
of    her    brother-in-law,    a    man    named 

V ,   who   was   a   Whig.      One   night 
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H came,    when    his    brother-in-law 

found  it  out  and  came  and  notified  my 
father.  I  remember  the  night  perfectly. 
My  father  collected  five  or  six  of  his  Whig 
neighbors  and  came  to  the  place  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  took  a  heavy  rail  from 
the  fence  and  put  it  on  their  shoulders,  and 
came  against  the  door  with  the  end  of  the 
rail  with  all  their  force,  knocking  off  a 
plank.  They  then  sprang  in  through  the 
opening  and  took  him.  He  was  lying  in 
bed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  they  sent  him 
off  under  guard  to  Fort  Pitt,  where  he  was 
kept  for  several  months.  When  he  and 
two  others  were  brought  out  to  be  shot, 
he  continued  to  brave  them  out  till  one 
of  the  other  men  was  shot.  Then  he 
begged  of  the  officers  to  be  allowed  to  live 
one  hour,  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 
He  was  shot  immediately.  When  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived  at  my  father's 
fort  all  the  women  and  children  shed 
tears,  except  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
who  was  not  in  the  least  affected. 

The  following  statement  of  the  misfor- 
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tunes  of  one  of  the  Tor}^  families  I  will 
give  as  I  heard  it  current  at  the  time,  with- 
out vouching  for  its  truth.  The  British 
agents  had  stated  to  their  Tory  friends 
that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  Indians  that  if  the  Tories  would  dis- 
play a  white  flag  the  Indians  would  re- 
spect it  and  not  disturb  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  a  man  named  C left 

Girard's  fort  and  went  to  his  plantation, 
four  miles  from  the  fort,  and  put  out  his 
white  flag.  He  had  not  been  at  home 
long  until  the  Indians  came  and  killed 
him  and  his  wife  and  four  children.  This 
was  the  first  mischief  after  the  Tory 
troubles,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  Indians 
were  no  respecters  of  persons — so  that  the 
bulwarks  of  our  religion  (as  John  Ran- 
dolph says)  would  give  them  a  half- Joe''' 
for  every  scalp,  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 

*As  there  had  been  no  coinage  established  by  law 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  all  sorts  of  foreign 
coin  were  used  in  circulation.  In  1786  the  Bank  of 
New  York  received  and  paid  sixteen  dollars  for  a 
Johannes  weighing  eighteen  pennyweights,  and  eight 
dollars  for  a  Half-Joe  weighino-  nine  pennyweights. 
The  Half-Joe  seemed  to  have  been  used  more  than  any 
other  gold  coin.  It  was  probably  of  Dutch  coinage. 
Spanish  silver  coins  were  used  largely  for  small  pay- 
ments. 
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ference  to  them  whether  that  scalp  came 
off  the  head  of  a  Whig  or  a  Tory. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  hon- 
est old  W ,   that   General  Burgoyne 

was  to  send  a  part  of  his  army  to  take 
Fort  Pitt  on  a  certain  day,  and  that  the 
Indians  were  to  take  Wheeling  on  the 
same  day,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
Indians  did  attack  Wheeling  on  that  very 
day,  the  story  appears  very  reasonable. 

I  have  said  in  this  narrative  that  I  have 
more  sympathies  for  the  Tories  of  1777 
than  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  late  war.  I  will  not  call  them 
Federalists,  for  they  do  not  deserve  the 
name,  and  all  their  measures  tended  to 
embarrass  the  Federal  Government  and 
encourage  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  continue  its  spoliations  on  our 
commerce. 

At  one  time  they  charged  Mr.  Jefferson 
with  wishing  to  embroil  us  in  a  war  with 
England,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  they 
branded  him  as  a  coward,  accusing  him 
of  being  afraid  to  go  to  war.  When  war 
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appeared  to  be  inevitable,  they  opposed 
every  measure  of  preparation,  and  when 
war  was  declared  they  abused  the  party  in 
power  for  going  to  war  without  being 
prepared. 

One  favorite  arrangement  was  a  divi- 
sion of  the  States.  This  they  more  than 
hinted  at  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  When 
our  difference  with  England  was  to  all 
appearances  adjusted  with  Erskine,  they 
extolled  Mr.  Madison  to  the  skies  and  de- 
clared that  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in 
office  he  could  at  any  time  have  brought 
an  adjustment  of  our  differences  on  the 
same  terms,  but  that  Mr.  Jeft'erson  was 
hostile  to  England  and  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  France.  But  in  a  short  time 
we  received  the  news  that  England  had 
disavowed  the  acts  of  her  minister,  Ers- 
kine. Then  the  same  party  abused  Mr. 
Madison  for  treating  with  Erskine  at  all, 
and  alleged  that  Madison  knew  at  the  time 
that  Erskine  had  not  sufficient  power. 

I  was  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  summer  of 
1 8 14  when  the  express  arrived  without 
any  mail  and  stated  that  the  city  of  Wash- 
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ington  was  on  fire — that  the  enemy  had 
taken  and  burned  it.  The  man  had  only- 
seen  the  fire  at  a  distance,  and  expected 
that  the  whole  city  was  destroyed.  He 
was  only  three  days  on  the  way.  I  was 
a  stranger,  having  only  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  a  tavern-keeper  named  G 

M .    I  met  him  on  the  pavement  near 

his  house.     Says  he: 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  dreadful  calam- 
ity?" 

"Yes,''  was  my  reply.  "I  hope  it  will 
have  a  good  effect.  I  think  it  will  unite 
the  parties.'' 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  M . 

"Is  it  possible  you  would  allow  the 
enemy  to  overrun  the  country?"  I  asked  in 
surprise. 

"I  would  rather  come  under  the  British 

Government  than  be  governed  by  a  d d 

mob,"  replied  he. 

I  was  at  this  time  acting  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  survey  and  take  the  falls  of  the 
ripples  in  the  Monongahela  river.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  I  should  probably 
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have  measured  the  length  of  Mr.  G 


M on  the  pavement.     I  have  since 

learned  that  he  has  a  number  of  brothers 
all  well  disposed  toward  the  Government, 
that  he  was  the  only  black  sheep  in  the 
flock. 

If  I  was  asked  if  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  destroy  it,  I  answer.  No. 
All  that  they  wished  was  to  render  the 
men  in  power  unpopular,  that  they  might 
get  their  places.  But  I  am  still  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  oppo- 
sition produced  the  last  war,  and  they  are 
in  a  great  measure  chargeable  with  all  the 
blood  of  the  nation  that  was  shed  in  de- 
fence of  our  rights.  Great  Britain  was  as 
much  deceived  as  this  country  was  injured 
by  the  opposition  party,  who  expected  that 
in  case  of  war  the  New  England  States 
would  separate  themselves  from  the 
Union.  This  never  was  intended  by  any 
man  of  sense,  for  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  can  do  better  without  the  New 
England  States  than  the  New  England 
States  can  do  without  them. 
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I  will  now  return  to  the  Tories  of  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  in  1777. 
Their  conduct  no  man  can  justify,  and 
their  ignorance  is  their  best  excuse.  They 
had  emigrated  from  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains because  they  were  poor  and  unable 
to  purchase  there.  Here  they  had  taken 
up  lands  and  made  small  improvements, 
on  which  they  were  barely  able  to  raise 
their  bread.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
were  very  ignorant.  The  thought  of  los- 
ing their  lands  and  improvem.ents  was 
dreadful  to  them — it  was  their  all. 

As  Smith,  of  Delaware,  had  deluded 
A J ,  so  A J ,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  deluded  most  of  the   rest.     A 

J had  m.ore  wealth  than  any  other 

man  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  good 
to  the  poor  and  much  better  informed  than 
most  men  of  that  day  and  place  of  univer- 
sal ignorance,  and  besides  all  this  (except 
the  Tory  affair)  was  ever  considered  an 
honest  man. 

The  reader  may  see  by  the  confession 

of  J R that  twenty-seven  had 

taken  the  oath  on  the  previous  Sunday 
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to  their  detection,  and  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on  for  three  or  four  weeks 
longer,  their  numbers  would  have  been 
such  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  crush  all 
opposition— at  least  until  assistance  could 
have  come  from  over  the  mountains. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  situation  of  North 
Carolina  about  three  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Whigs  hanged  the  Tories  and 
the  Tories  hanged  the  Whigs — events  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  for  many  months 
— and  that  the  Tories  were  quelled  in  this 
section  with  the  loss  of  but  one  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  that  was  made 
out  to  be  accidental.     .     .     . 

This  Tory  was  named  H .    He  was 

in  irons,  and  they  were  bringing  him  over 
Cheat  river,  near  the  forks,  in  a  canoe. 
He  fell  out  near  the  shore,  sunk  several 
times,  and  it  was  said  he  called  for  help. 
Unfortunately,  the  Whig  party  had  a  bot- 
tle of  whisky  at  this  time,  and  were  hand- 
ing it  round  among  themeslves,  drinking 
healths  to  the  States  and  success  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  till  poor  H sunk  to  rise 
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no  more.  Colonel  M ,  who  had  com- 
mand of  the  party,  was  arrested  and  tried, 
but  was  acquitted.     The  grave  of  poor 

H is  placed  exactly  at  the  junction  of 

the  Cheat  and  Monongahela  rivers  as  a 
monument  to  the  folly  of  men  on  public 
business  making  too  free  with  the  bottle. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the 
forms  of  the  Tory  oaths,  for  they  had  two 
kinds.  As  I  understood  at  the  time  from 
my  father  and  others,  the  first  was  to  keep 
secret  whatever  might  be  revealed  to  them 
hereafter ;  the  second  was  to  be  true  to  the 
king.  This  came  out  in  the  examination 
of  one  of  my  father's  neighbors,  whose 

name  was  R J .     He  refused  to 

take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States. 
He  was  asked  by  Colonel  Gaddis  if  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to  the  king.  He  said  he 
had  taken  a  kind  of  plantation  oath. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  plantation 
oath?"  demanded  Colonel  Gaddis. 

'It  was  to  keep  secret  whatever  they 
would  tell  me,"  was  the  reply. 

After  the  war  had  come  to  a  close,  most 
of  the  Tories  felt  very  unhappy,  and  num- 
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bers  of  them  sold  their  property  and  went 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some 
went  to  Canada,  and  a  few  remained 
among  us.  They  were  generally  peace- 
able for  the  balance  of  their  lives,  and  but 
few,  if  any,  are  now  living.  Some  of  their 
descendants  still  live  among  us,  as  worthy 
men  as  any  in  our  country,  and  as  much 
attached  to  our  form  of  government  as 
any  other  men  living. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  histories 
referring  to  events  which  transpired  at 
that  time  in  Western  Pennsylvania  has 
verified  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the 
Narrative  without  finding  an  error.  John 
Crawford  had  but  a  limited  opportunity 
for  obtaining  an  education,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent he  possessed  a  very  keen  insight  into 
affairs  which  have  since  become  historical. 
Being  a  surveyor,  he  was  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  that  part  of  the  State  and  was 
associated  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  who  were  making  the  history  of 
the  country.  His  memorandum  of  sur- 
veys of  roads,  especially  the  ''State  line" 
road,  and  the  survey  of  the  Monongahela 
river,  are  preserved.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
to  prosecute  the  latter  work,  and  his  sur- 
vey of  the  bars  and  rapids  in  the  stream 
was  the  first  made  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  navigable,  and  served  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  present  splendid  works. 
Judging  from  the  present  appearance  of 
the  stream,  one  would  conclude  that  this 
survey  must  have  been  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  accomplished  by  end- 
less perseverance  and  hard  work. 
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John  Crawford's  Narrative,  cut  short 
by  his  sudden  death,  fails  to  recount  the 
part  taken  by  his  father  in  the  later  Indian 
wars.  These  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  Anthony  Wayne  campaign  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  by  destroying  their 
power  of  combined  action. 

That  Colonel  Crawford  was  engaged 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Indians  and 
Tories  is  shown  by  the  copy  of  his  commis- 
sion as  Captain  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
dated  March  iSth,  1779,  and  signed  by 
Patrick  Henry,  then  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Later,  when  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  assumed  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Royal 
Governor,  Crawford  received  a  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel's  commission  bearing  date  of 
1786.  The  history  of  the-  times  shows 
that  the  letters  of  Colonel  Crawford  to 
Colonel  Baird  in  1792  were  not  the  emana- 
tions of  a  frightened  man's  imagination. 
The  facts  were  that  General  St.  Clair  and 
General  Harmer  had  been  defeated  and 
the  whole  country  was  in  danger  from  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  of  the 
savages  swarming  on  the  border. 
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ABEL   EVANS'S    RECOLLECTIONS 

AFTER  reading  such  stirring  inci- 
/\  dents  occurring  more  than  a 
^  -^  century  ago,  one  would  scarcely 
expect  to  meet  and  converse  with  a  man 
who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  some  of 
the  prominent  actors  in  those  eventful 
times;  yet  it  was  our  good  fortune,  in 
1892,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  meet  Mr. 
Abel  Evans,  who  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  was  therefore  a  man 
grown  before  Colonel  William  Crawford 
died.  Although  Mr.  Evans  had  seen  more 
than  four  score  years,  his  faculties  were 
unimpaired  and  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
sturdy  manhood.  From  many  anecdotes 
related  by  Mr.  Evans  we  have  received  a 
most  vivid  picture  of  the  "old  Colonel,"  as 
he  called  him,  tall,  spare,  white  haired  and 
venerable  in  appearance,  mounted  on  a 
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tall,  rawboned,  and  also  venerable,  white 
horse.  This  horse  had  been  his  constant 
companion  for  so  many  years  that  they 
had  become  quite  familiar  each  with  the 
other's  needs.  Thus  mounted,  with  a  bag 
of  grain  behind  the  Colonel,  the  well 
matched  pair  would  start  to  the  grist  mill 
five  miles  away.  It  would  appear  from  the 
speed  of  the  animal  and  the  placid  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  the  man,  that  the 
rest  of  the  century  was  at  the  disposal  of 
both  before  that  bag  of  grist  would  be 
needed  at  home  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
The  widely  scattered  neighbors  would  see 
a  white  speck  in  the  distance  and  after  a 
time — a  long  time — horse  and  rider  would 
be  distinguished,  and  some  time  later  the 
genial  "Howdy  do"  of  the  Colonel  would 
be  heard.  Plenty  of  time  for  passing  the 
news  of  the  day  was  indulged  in,  then 
the  encouraging  ''G'long,"  and  old  Whitey 
would  pull  himself  together  for  a  start, 
and  horse  and  rider  would  move  slowly  on 
their  way  to  the  mill. 

What    a    comforting    picture!      This 
placid  old  age   for  one  who  had   spent 
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nearly  a  half  century  on  the  alert  for  the 
redskins. 

Mr.  Evans  also  told  the  following  story 
illustrating  the  old  Colonel's  great  sense 
of  humor.  One  of  his  neighbors,  an  old 
German,  had  a  cow  that  was  prone  to 
break  into  the  Colonel's  cornfield.  One 
day  he  caught  the  animal  and  took  the 
bell  from  her  neck.  About  milking  time, 
when  the  neighbor  came  to  hunt  his  cow 
he  took  the  bell  into  the  cornfield  and  rat- 
tled it.  When  the  old  German  came  near 
to  where  he  heard  the  sound,  he  quickly 
ran  to  another  part  of  the  field  and  jingled 
it,  thus  keeping  the  old  man  on  the  chase 
until  he  was  glad  thereafter  to  keep  his 
cow  at  home. 
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THE 

PATRICK  HENRY  COMMISSION 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
To  William  Crawford,  Gentleman  : 

Greeting. 

KNOW  YOU,  that  from  the  Special 
Trust  and  Confidence  which  is 
reposed  in  your  Patriotism, 
Fidelity,  Courage  and  good  Conduct,  you 
are,  by  these  Presents,  constituted  and 
appointed  Captain  of  Militia  in  the  County 
of  Monongalia.  You  are  therefore  care- 
fully and  diligently  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  Captain  of  Militia,  by  doing  and  per- 
forming all  Manner  of  Things  thereunto 
belonging;  and  you  are  to  pay  a  ready 
Obedience  to  All  Orders  and  Instructions 
which  from  Time  to  Time  you  may  receive 
from  the  Governor,  or  executive  Power  of 
this  State,  for  the  Time  being,  or  any  of 
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your  superior  Officers,  agreeable  to  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Convention 
or  General  Assembly.  All  Officers  and 
Soldiers  under  your  Command  are  hereby 
strictly  charged  and  required  to  be  obe- 
dient to  your  Orders  and  to  aid  you  in  the 
Execution  of  this  Commission,  according 
to  the  Intent  and  Purport  thereof. 

Witness:  Patrick  Henry,  Esquire,  Gov- 
ernor or  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth,  at  Williamsburg, 
under  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
this  15th  Day  of  March  in  the  Third 
Year  of  the  Commonwealth,  Anno. 
Dom.  1779. 


(Signed) 


QyW^^^t.^'i^t^ 
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IX 

COMMISSION  OF  THE 
SUPREME   EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL 

In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 

Freemen  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
said  Commonwealth. 

To  William  Crawford,  Esquire. 

WE,  reposing  especial  Trust  and 
Confidence  in  your  Patriotism, 
Valour,  Conduct  and  Fidelity, 
Do,  by  these  Presents,  constitute  and  ap- 
point you  to  be 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

OF  THE  Fourth  Battalion  of  Militia 

IN  THE  County  of  Washington. 

You  are,  therefore,  carefully  and  dili- 
gently to  discharge  the  duty  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  by  doing  and  performing  all  Man- 
ner of  Things  thereunto  belonging.  And 
we  do  strictly  charge  and  require  all  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  under  your  Command, 
to  be  obedient  to  your  Orders  as  Lieuten- 
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ant-Colonel.  And  you  are  to  observe  and 
follow  such  Orders  and  Directions  as  you 
shall,  from  Time  to  Time,  receive  from 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  from  your  superior 
Officers,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Dis- 
cipline of  War,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  of  this  State.  This 
commission  to  continue  in  Force  until  your 
Term,  by  the  Laws  of  this  State,  shall  of 
Course  expire. 

Given  in  Council  under  the  hand  of  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  lesser  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  Philadelphia,  this  first 
Day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

(Signed)         Chas.  Biddle, 

V.  P. 
Attest. 

Jas.  Trimble, 

For  J.  Armstrong,  [Seal.] 

jun.  Secry. 

[Original  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Crawford's  great-granddaughter,  Mrs. 
William  P.  Eddy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.] 
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In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  Freemen 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennfylvania, 

The  Supreme  Executive  Council 

of  the  faid  Commonwealth, 


To 


WE,  repofing  efpecial  Truft  and  Confidence  in  your 
Patriotifm,  Valour,  Conduft,    and  Fidelity,    DO, 
by  thefe  Prefents,  conftitute  and  appoint  you  to  be 


Battalion  of  Militia  in  the  County  of  ^l/ht/^t-^mTan' 
You  are,  therefore,  carefully  and  diligently ,jfd  difcharge 

the  Duty  oS^^^^Jta^oTit  -^o-&*t£C. by  doing  and  performing  all  Manner  of  Things 

thereunto  belonging.     And  WE  do  flri£lly  charge  and  require  all  Officers  and  Soldiers 

under  your  Command,  to  be  obedient  to  your  Orders  as  c^L^zue^a-nZ^ po-S-n^^ And 

you  are  to  obferve  and  follow  fuch  Orders  and  Directions  as  you  fhall.  from  Time  to 
Time,  receive  from  tlie  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  from  your 
fuperior  Officers,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Difcipline  of  War,  and  in  purfuancc  of  the 
A£ls  of  AlTembly  of  this  State.  This  Commiffion  to  continue  in  Force  until  your  Term, 
by  the  Laws  of  this  State,  fhall  of  Courfe  expire. 


G  1  VEN  in  Council   under  the  Hand  of  the^O'cceJ   Prejident,    and  the  lejjer  Seal  of 
the  State,    at  Philadelphia,  this  '^^^2^  Piny  oJ/ZHo,ry/  in  the 

m  hundred  and  eighty^Ji . 


Philadelphh 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thouja', 


LETTERS  FROM 

COLONEL  CRAWFORD 

TO 

COLONEL  BAIRD 

1792 


X. 

LETTERS  OF  COLONEL  CRAW- 
FORD TO  COLONEL  BAIRD 

IN    1792 

THE  following  letters  were  copied 
from  "Papers  Relating  to  the 
Defence  of  the  Frontiers,  1790- 
1796/'  Pennsylvania  Archives,  2nd  Series, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  730  and  734. 

(The  alarm  was  caused  by  the  defeat 
of  General  Harmar  by  the  Indians  and 
led  up  to  the  preparation  for  the  Anthony 
Wayne  campaign  against  them  in  1793.) 

June  the  23,  1792. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  am  very  Much  Surprised  at  you  for 
Calling  In  the  Militia,  as  the  people  Is 
Now  In  More  Need  of  them  than  they 
have  been  this  Summer.  Some  of  their 
Grain  Standing  yet  &  No  body  to  Guard 
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them  to  Cut  It.  The  Rest  of  their  Grain 
In  Stalk  In  the  field,  &  by  the  Mischif 
being  Done  uppon  whil  in.  the  people  Is 
very  fraid,  &  Says,  If  they  Do  Not  Get 
assistance  they  will  break  up  Intirely.  My 
Son  John  has  Just  Come  home  &  has  In- 
formed Of  this. 

This  from  your  friend, 

William  Crawford,  Colo. 


Muddy  Creek,  July  ye  30th,  1792. 

Sir: 

This  Evening  I  Rec'd  an  allarming 
acc't  that  the  frontiers  is  in  a  Distressed 
Situation.  They  are  all  flying  on  Dunkert 
and  whitly  Creeks.  I  Shall  Start  this 
Night  with  one  or  two  of  my  Neighbors 
to  try  If  I  Can  Porswaid  the  frontiers  to 
Make  a  Stand  for  a  Day  or  two,  until 
Thos.  Sedgwick  Returns,  as  he  agreed  to 
go  with  this  Express,  as  I  therefore  hope 
that  you  will  weay  their  Condition  with 
that  Deliberation  that  in  your  Discression 
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you  think  meet.  I  hope  you  will  Excuse 
haste  as  I  am  on  my  way.  The  Bearer 
Can  Inform  you  forther. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  Respect,  Sir, 
Your  Most  obedient  Humble  Serv't, 
Wm.  Crawford. 

N.  B. — Sir,  If  it  is  your  way  to  Send 
my  Son  Eight  or  Nine  pounds  by  the 
bearrer,  it  will  ablidge  your  humble 
Serv't. 

To  Absolm  Baird,  Col. 


This  letter  also  refers  to  preparation 
for  General  Wayne's  campaign. 

To  Col.  William  Craford  about  Six 
Miles  up  Muddy  Creek — per  favour — Mr. 
Craford  at  the  ferry  at  the  Mouth  of 
Muddy  Creek. 

MoRRissES  Cove  May  9th,  1793. 
Sir  we  were  Disapointed  in  Getting 
Money  for  you  as  we  Expected  but  we 
have  the  Most  of  it  Ready  for  you  now  but 
our  Horses  being  sick  &  other  things 
hinder  us  that  we  Cannot  Come  to  you 
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with  it  but  if  you  be  in  need  for  the  Money 
if  you  will  Come  Down  we  will  have  it 
Ready  for  you  but  you  must  bring  a 
Sufecient  Bond  from  you  and  your  brother 
John  that  you  will  pay  us  the  Money  again 
if  any  older  Right  was  to  take  the  Land 
&  without  it  you  need  not  Expect  your 
Money  this  is  all  at  presant  from  your 
Humble  Servt. 

Abraham  Teetar 
Jacob  Good 

To  Mr.  William  Craford. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  TITLE  TO  LANDS 
TAKEN  BY  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 


THE  Indian  title  to  the  land  west 
of  the  Monongahela  belonging  to 
Pennsylvania  was  extinguished 
by  a  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  on  November  5,  1768,  at  which 
time  the  Iroquois  Indians  made  a  deed  to 
the  whites  of  all  their  lands  in  this  region. 
In  1769  began  the  sale  of  these  lands  to 
the  white  settlers  who  had  already  made 
tomahawk  marks  on  the  trees  to  establish 
their  claims. 

William  Crawford  became  a  settler  of 
this  section  as  soon  as  the  title  to  the  land 
was  acquired  by  the  whites  in  1770.  He 
and  his  wife,  Alice,  obtained  warrants  for 
six  hundred  and  forty-eight  acres  of  land 
from  the  land  office  of  Pennsylvania  but 
failed  to  perfect  the  title  by  securing  a 
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patent.  After  the  death  of  WilHam  Craw- 
ford, his  son-in-law,  Henry  Russell,  pro- 
ceeded to  get  the  patent,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  abstract. 


Abstract. 

In  consideration  of  thirty-two  dollars 
and  seventy  cents  paid  by  Henry  Russell 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;  there  is  granted  to  said 
Henry  Russell,  in  trust  for  heirs  of  Will- 
iam Crawford,  certain  lands  in  Cumber- 
land Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, said  lands  containing  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  acres,  one  hundred  and 
seven  perches  and  the  allowances. 


This  tract  of  land  was  a  part  of  a  larger 
tract  and  was  covered  by  two  warrants, 
one  dated  July  i6,  1773,  to  William  Craw- 
ford, and  the  other  January  26,  1785, 
granted  to  Alice  Crawford,  wife  of  Will- 
iam Crawford.  By  act  of  General  Assem- 
bly, passed  March  3,  1830,  Henry  Russell 
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was  authorized  to  sell  the  land  of  William 
Crawford,  of  which  he  died  possessed. 
This  patent  is  signed  by  Samuel  Work- 
man, secretary  of  the  land  office  of  Penn- 
sylvania, dated  January  i,  1831,  and 
attested  by  Richard  McLain,  Deputy 
Secretary. 

The  land  lay  in  Cumberland  Township, 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  but  at 
that  time  it  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
Virginia,  as  the  Governor  of  that  State 
commissioned  John  Minor,  Henry  Van- 
meter,  William  Crawford,  Charles  Swan 
and  others  to  various  military  offices.  The 
warrant  covered  land  now  included  in  the 
James  and  John  Rea  farms,  southeast  of 
the  village  of  Carmichaels. 

The  house  Colonel  William  Crawford 
built  on  this  land  stood  east  of  the  house 
occupied  by  James  Rea.  It  was  built  of 
hewn  logs  about  thirty-two  feet  long,  was 
two  stories  high  and  contained  four  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  wide  hall  run- 
ning through  the  house  from  front  to  rear. 
The  Crawford  family  occupied  the  house 
till  1830,  when  it  was  sold  to  John  Rea, 
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who  soon  after  tore  it  down  and  built  the 
present  brick  house  occupied  by  James 
Rea  until  his  death.  The  timbers  of  which 
the  first  house  was  built  were  moved  to 
the  John  Rea  place,  where  Calvin  Ross 
now  lives. 
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CONQUEST  OF  OHIO 

ORDERS,  ETC.,  IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  SERVICES  OF 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 

IN  THE 

ANTHONY  WAYNE  CAMPAIGN 

BY  W.  P.  E. 


XII 

CONQUEST  OF  OHIO 

IT  SEEMS  incredible  to  one  who,  for 
for  the  first  time,  travels  up  and 
down  through  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  with  its  teeming  millions,  its  cities 
humming  with  sounds  of  busy  industry, 
its  farms  covered  with  plenteous  harvests, 
its  people  enjoying  all  the  fruit  of  an  older 
civilization,  occupying  a  central  position 
in  our  present  Union — that  this  splendid 
State  was  only  one  hundred  years  ago 
held  firmly  by  the  hostile  savages,  who  had 
declared  that  ''the  white  man  should  never 
plant  corn  north  of  the  Ohio  river."  It 
does  seem  incredible  that  so  much  civil- 
ization could  have  been  wrought  out  of  the 
vast  forests  which  covered  the  soil  of  Ohio 
in  only  one  hundred  years.  Let  us  consult 
our  histories  for  a  short  time  and  we  will 
find  that  the  foot  of  the  white  man  never 
pressed  the  soil  of  America  west  of  the 
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Alleghenies,  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  river,  previous  to  1700. 

Fifty  years  later  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish nations  were  disputing  over  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  west  of  mountains 
along  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers.  By  1770  a  few  adventurous  set- 
tlers had  crossed  these  rivers  and  spread 
out  in  the  rich  valleys  along  their  borders. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
some  of  the  officers  in  that  war  formed  the 
Ohio  Land  Company,  and  in  1778  a  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  Soon  after  a  fort  was  erected  and 
a  settlement  made  further  down  the  river, 
where  now  stands  Cincinnati,  while  a  few- 
scattered  settlements  were  risked  between 
these  places. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  white  settlers 
to  placate  the  natives  with  presents  and 
treaties,  they  could  not  abide  the  sight  of 
the  smoke  from  the  white  man's  chimney, 
or  the  white  man's  corn  growing  on  their 
hunting  grounds.  For  years  the  Indians 
killed  and  scalped  unprotected  settlers' 
families  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  brooded 
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over  the  Ohio  valley.     In  1791   General 
Harmar  gathered  a  little  over  a  thousand 
men   from   Kentucky   and   Pennsylvania. 
With  this  force  he  marched  against  the 
Indians  of  Central  Ohio.    They  destroyed 
the  deserted  Indian  towns,  but  in  their 
retreat  to  Fort  Washington  (Cincinnati) 
they  were  ambushed  by  the  natives  and 
severely  punished.    This  made  the  Indians 
still  more  bold  and  aggressive,   so  that 
every  fort  and  block  house  was  in  a  state 
of  seige.    The  beleaguered  people  appealed 
to  Congress  for  aid  and  protection.    Con- 
gress  granted  permission   for   President 
Washington  to  raise  3,000  men  for  the 
protection  of  the  Northwest.     The  com- 
mand of  this  force  was  given  to  General 
St.  Clair,  who  was  made  the  Governor  of 
the  territory.     He  led  his  forces  into  the 
wilderness,    without    driU,    discipline    or 
proper  equipment,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  first  onset  by  the  Indians  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  force  fled  from  the  field  in 
great  disorder,  while  those  who  stood  their 
ground  were  destroyed. 

The  plight  of  the  Ohio  settlers  was  now 
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more  desperate  than  ever  before  and  it 
seemed  that  it  would  come  true  that  "no 
white  man  would  ever  plant  corn  north  of 
the  Ohio  river." 

The  British  influence  from  Canada  was 
intriguing  through  the  Indians  that  the 
Ohio  river  should  become  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  Congress  and  President 
Washington  realized  that  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  great  Northwest  depend- 
ed on  a  decisive  blow  delivered  at  once, 
or  a  large  and  valuable  territory  would  be 
lost  to  the  United  States. 

The  appended  original  orders  and 
papers,  never  before  printed,  show  the 
careful  preparation  set  on  foot  by  the 
military  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  to- 
ward inaugurating  another  campaign  in 
1793,  which  was  intrusted  by  Congress  to 
the  command  of  "Mad"  Anthony  Wayne, 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  most  picturesque 
character  of  the  revolution. 

Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  copy 
of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  the  frontiers  and  a 
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commission  by  which  you  are  appointed 
captain  of  the  company  to  be  employed  in 
protecting  the  frontiers  of  the  county  of 
Washington  and  of  which  Robert  Steven- 
son is  appointed  heutenant. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  take  all  lawful 
measures,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
lieutenant  of  your  company,  for  engaging, 
at  the  pay  allowed  by  the  act,  four  ser- 
geants and  50  privates,  active  and  expe- 
rienced riflemen  of  the  militia,  for  the 
term  of  six  months  (unless  sooner  dis- 
charged) to  commence  on  the  15th  day  of 
May  next,  and  in  making  3^our  enlistments 
you  will  stipulate  with  the  men  that  if  the 
state  of  the  frontiers  should  in  my  judg- 
ment require  the  non-continuance  of  the 
company  in  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth next  ensuing  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  or  any  shorter  period  which  I  shall 
prescribe. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  county  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  you  instructions  for  sta- 
tioning your  company  at  such  places  and 
in  stich  proportions  as  he  shall  think  best 
calculated  for  defence;  and  you  will  be 
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pleased  to  preserve  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  him,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of 
the  Federal  troops  in  your  neighborhood, 
as  to  the  captains  of  the  companies  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  counties  of  West- 
moreland and  Allegheny.  I  shall  likewise 
be  glad  to  receive  from  yourself,  as  well 
as  through  the  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
information  of  the  state  of  the  frontiers 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

Relying  on  your  zeal,  spirit  and  pru- 
dence in  executing  the  trust  reposed  in 
you,  I  shall  only  add  a  desire,  that  you  will, 
as  much  as  possible,  endeavor  to  promote 
the  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers, 
and  of  the  men  under  your  command,  and 
to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  good  offices 
of  all  who  are  employed  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  government.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

Tho.  Mifflin, 
Governor  of  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  3d  April,  1793. 

To  William  Crawford,  Esquire,  captain 
of  the  Washington  Company. 
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List  of  officers  appointed  to  command 
the  three  defensive  companies  of  active 
and  experienced  riflemen  of  the  miHtia, 
agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Commonwealth,"  passed 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1793: 

WESTMORELAND    COMPANY. 

Captain  John  Sloan,  of  the  county  of 
Westmoreland. 

Lieutenant  John  Craig,  of  Derry  town- 
ship, in  county. 

WASHINGTON    COMPANY. 

Captain  William  Crawford,  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Washington. 

Lieuten't  Robert  Stevenson,  of  Do. 

ALLEGHENY    COMPANY. 

Captain  Thomas  B.  Patterson,  of  the 
county  of  Allegheny. 

Lieuten't  Samuel  Murphy,  of  Do. 

Quarter  Master  General  Clement  Bid- 
die,  Esqr. 

Contractor  for  rations. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  who  signed  this  order, 
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was  at  that  time  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  been  elected  to  that  office 
in  1790.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1744,  of  Quaker  parentage,  and  as  he 
espoused  the  patriot  cause  with  great  en- 
ergy, and  became  a  major  general  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  called 
"The  fighting  Quaker  general/'  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress 
in  1774  and  in  1775  he  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  Boston  as  his  first 
aide-de-camp.  He  was  elected  by  con- 
gress a  brigadier  general  in  1776.  He 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  cause 
on  Long  Island,  and  afterwards  raised  a 
large  number  of  troops  for  the  army  from 
his  native  State.  In  1777  he  was  com- 
missioned as  a  major  general,  which  he 
resigned  in  1783,  to  take  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, v/here  he  was  elected  its  presiding 
ofiicer.  In  1778  he  became  the  president 
of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1790  he  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  which  office  he  held  till 
1799.  His  death  occurred  in  1800  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
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Quartermaster  General  Clement  Biddle 
was  another  fighting  Quaker,  who  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  Quaker  ances- 
try, but  when  the  British  tyranny  became 
intolerable  he  sprang  to  arms  and  raised 
a  Quaker  company  for  the  war  from  his 
native  city,  Philadelphia.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  and 
was  ordered  by  Washington  to  receive 
the  swords  of  the  Hessian  officers. 

He  rendered  the  army  valuable  service 
while  at  Valley  Forge,  and  did  gallant 
duty  at  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown.  After  Monmouth 
he  retired  from  the  army,  but  in  1781  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  quartermas- 
ter general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  office  he  held  at  this  time,  1793. 

Washington  i6th  July  1793 
Sir- 
Agreeably  to  orders  from  the  Governor  to  the 
Brigadier  General  of  this  county  in  consequence 
of  an  agi^eement  between  him  (viz.  Gov.  Mifflin) 
and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  you  are  required  to 
order  your  lieutenant  and  one  half  of  your  Com- 
pany to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at 
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a  moments  warning  to  the  northwestern  frontier 
of  this  County  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek 
there  to  be  stationed  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
season. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  obedt  servt. 

A.  Baird — Inspector 

Capt.  William  Crawford  ist  Brigade  W.  C.  M. 

Greenpoint,  30th  July,  1793. 

Dear  Sir — In  consequence  of  order  received 
from  the  Governor  respecting  the  arrangement  of 
the  men  under  your  command  I  have  consulted 
with  General  Taylor  and  we  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements,  to  wit :  You  are  to  Detach 
the  Lieut,  one  Sergant  one  Corporal  And  20  men 
to  Be  posted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek  on 
the  river  Ohio  on  the  13th  of  August  next  Your- 
self and  the  other  30  men  are  to  march  to  Enoch 
Enocher  on  fish  Creek  on  sd.  Day  &  their  to 
Continue. 

Colonel  Crawford  is  to  make  out  A  Compleete 
return  of  all  the  Military  stores  and  Provisions 
Now  on  hand  to  each  of  us  Separately  a  gainst 
the  4  of  August  and  to  Make  a  general  return  to 
me  of  all  arms  amunition  Provisions  and  men 
such  as  are  on  furlaw  also  such  As  are  on  Duty  & 
such  as  may  be  sick  every  two  weeks  As  I  am 
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to  attend  to  the  post  you  may  be  at  &  Gen'l  Taylor 
to  that  of  the  Heutenant. 
I  am  Sir  your  most  obed't 

Humble  servant, 
John  Minor,  Brigadier  General. 

To  Colonel  Crawford 

In  consequence  of  orders  from  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Directed  to 
Gen'l  John  Miner  &  myself  to  arange  the  Militia 
now  in  actual  service  on  the  frontiers  of  Wash- 
ington County  and  Twenty  men,  properly  equip- 
ped, to  the  Block  House  on  the  West  Side  of  the 
Ohio  River  nare  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  to 
be  at  said  station  the  fifteenth  of  August — 
you  are  also  to  make  out  a  Compleet  Return  of 
all  the  Military  Stores  and  provisions  Now  at  your 
Post,  one  to  Gen'l  John  Miner  &  another  to  me, 
under  your  hand,  on  or  before  the  forth  Day  of 
August,  the  Remander  of  your  men  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Gen'l  Miner  any  further  orders 
that  may  be — proper  the  Lieut  will  Receive  in 
Washington  on  his  way  to  the  Post — 
I  am  Sir  your 
Hubl  Servt 

Henry  Taylor,  B.  Gl. 

30th  July  1793. 
Capt.  William  Crowford 

Public  service 
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Capt.  William  Crawford 

at  the  Station  of  Wheeling 

Washington  County 

Rec.  April  25,  1793,  of  Col.  William  Crawford, 
four  pounds  of  powder  and  eight  pounds  of  lead 
four  the  use  of  my  Company  on  the  frontier 
Likewise  ten  flints. 

James  Andrew, 
Honored  by  Capt. 

Col.  Blackney 

Rec'd  Washington,  May  2"],  1793,  of  Absa- 
lom Baird,  Lt.  of  the  County  of  Washington, 
one  Rifle,  one  Pr.  Bullet  Moulds,  one  Shot  Pouch 
&  Powder  Horn,  all  of  which  I  promise  to  be 
accountable.  Willm  Hunter, 

his  mark,  (X) 

Rec'd  Washington,  May  2y,  1793,  of  Absa- 
lom Baird,  Lt.  of  the  County  of  Washington,  one 
Rifle,  one  Pr.  Bullet  Moulds,  one  Shot  Pouch 
&  Powder  Horn,  all  of  which  I  promise  to  be 
accountable  for.  Willm  Elliot. 

his   mark    (X) 

Rec'd  Washington,  May  2y,  of  Absalom  Baird, 
Jr — of  the  County  of  Washington,  one  Rifle,  one 
Pr.  Bullet  Moulds,  one  Shot  Pouch  &  Powder 
Horn,  all  of  which  I  promise  to  be  accountable 
for —  James  White. 
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Rec'd  May  27,  1793,  of  Absalom  Baird,  Lt.  of 
the  county  of  Washington,  one  Rifle,  one  Pr. 
Bullet  Moulds,  one  Shot  Pouch  &  Powder  Horn, 
one  wiper  all  of  which  I  promise  to  be  account- 
able for.  Thomas  McGraw. 

Rec'd  May  27,  1793,  of  Absalom  Baird,  Lt.  of 
the  County  of  Washington,  two  Rifles,  Two  Pr. 
Bullet  Moulds  Two  Shot  Pouch  &  two  Powder 
Horns  &  Wipers — all  of  which  I  promise  to  be 
accountable  for —  Thomas  Courtwright. 

Rec'd  Washington,  May  2y,  1793,  of  Absalom 
Baird,  Lt.  of  the  County  of  Washington,  one 
Rifle,  one  Pr.  Bullet  Moulds,  one  Shot  Pouch 
&  Powder  Horn,  all  of  which  I  promise  to  be 
accountable.  James  Dailey, 

his  mark  (X) 

At  this  time  the  days  of  fixed  ammuni- 
tion were  afar  off,  and  to  each  man  was 
delivered  lead  in  bulk,  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  mold  at  his  leisure  for  future 
use,  while  powder  was  issued  as  occasion 
required. 

Abstract  of  Provisions  issued  at  Differ- 
ent times  and  Different  places  to  the  Six 
Months  State  Militia  under  the  Command 
of  Captain  Wilham  Crawford  Sz:  under 
the  Contract  of  Jno.  Wilkens,  Jun'r,  for 

the  year  1793. 
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No.  of 
men 

I    Captain i 

I   Lieutenant i 

Men 54 


56  11,978  12,688 

Sir 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Frontiers,  I  think 
it  better  to  continue  the  company  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  county  of  Washington  in  service, 
till  the  1 2th  Day  of  Decem'r  next  or  till  further 
notice  from  me,  I  make  this  arrangement,  with  a 
view  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
subject  at  their  next  session. 
I  am  with  great  esteem 
Sir 

Your  most  obed't  serv't 
Philad'a  Tho  Mifflin 

15th  Nov'r,  1793. 

A  true  copy, 

A.  Baird. 
Sir 

I  received  the  above  this  morning.  I  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  you 
may  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

I  am  Sir  yours  sincerely 

A  Baird. 
Capt.  Wm.  Crawford, 

Nov.  25th,  1793. 
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The  Colonel  Crawford  to  whom  these 
orders  were  addressed,  when  a  youth,  had 
enlisted  under  a  Captain  Campbell,  who 
was  employed  by  the  colony  of  Virginia 
as  a  ''ranger"  on  the  border,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  settlers  from  the 
onslaughts  of  the  Indians.  Altogether, 
Crawford  was  thirty  years  in  the  service, 
and  had  become  a  shrewd  and  brave  offi- 
cer. He  had  been  commissioned  by 
Patrick  Henry  as  a  captain  in  the  Virginia 
service  early  in  the  Revolutionary  period, 
but  was  always  engaged  on  the  border. 
The  writer  has  a  commission  issued  to 
Crawford  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  1786. 
This  was  granted  by  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  council  took  possession  of  affairs  of 
that  State,  after  the  deposition  of  the  royal 
commander.  It  would  appear  that  the 
whole  military  force  of  Pennsylvania  was 
set  in  motion  to  aid  in  Wayne's  campaign. 

After  General  Wayne  had  gathered  his 

forces  at  Cincinnati,  he  devoted  much  time 

to  the  drill  and  discipline  of  his  command, 

and  late  in  the  fall  of  1793  he  advanced 
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into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 
Here  he  wintered  his  forces,  and  continued 
the  drill  necessary  to  render  his  command 
invincible.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1794, 
Wayne's  command  met  the  enemy  near 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  river. 

As  soon  as  Wayne  had  fully  located  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  he  dashed  his  forces 
upon  them  with  the  fury  which  had  before 
given  him  the  title  of  ''Mad  Anthony," 
with  the  result  that  the  Indians  and  their 
white  British  allies  fled  in  all  directions, 
and  were  pursued  by  Wayne's  soldiers, 
who  carried  havoc  into  their  ranks.  Their 
destruction  was  so  complete  that  the  In- 
dian power  for  organization  for  further 
hostilities  was  broken.  From  this  time 
they  retired  westward,  to  make  no  further 
resistance  for  a  generation.  Thus  ended 
the  conquest  of  Ohio,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  British  of  Canada. 

After  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  years, 
these  papers  are  offered  as  proof  that  the 
conquest  of  Ohio  took  place  in  1794,  and 
that  the  marvelous  development  of  an  em- 
pire has  transpired  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
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in  a  little  more  time  than  the  age  of  some 
of  our  older  people  of  to-day.  In  fact,  two 
persons,  both  above  eighty  years  of  age 
and  now  living,  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  Colonel  Crawford,  who  had  a  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Ohio  in  1793-4. 
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THE  TWO  COLONEL  CRAWFORDS 

BY  W.  P.  E. 

THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  among  the  historians 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  Colonel  Crawfords,  living  near 
each  other,  and  both  devoting  their  ener- 
gies to  the  military  service  of  the,  at  the 
time,  western  country.  To  make  the  case 
clear,  we  give  some  account  of  both  men 
to  show  how  easily  one  may  be  taken  for 
the  other,  and  to  give  the  credit  due  to 
each  for  the  patriotic  services  they  ren- 
dered the  country. 

Colonel  Crawford  of  Fayette  county 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Vir- 
ginia, about  1722.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  quite  young,  leaving  him,  his 
brother,  Valentine,  and  a  sister  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  who  was  of  very  strong 
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physical  and  mental  endowments.  She 
later  married  Richard  Stephenson  and 
they  had  five  sons. 

Colonel  Crawford  of  Washington  coun- 
ty, was  born  at  Chamber sburg,  Pa.,  in 
1744,  twenty-two  years  later  than  the 
other  Colonel  Crawford.  His  mother  was 
left  a  widow  with  five  small  children  to 
care  for.  She  married  John  McKinney 
and  had  four  children.  After  her  mar- 
riage with  him  they  moved  to  the  region 
of  the  Potomac,  near  where  Hancock  now 
is  located.  The  Indians  broke  up  their 
home  there  and  scattered  the  family. 

The  family  of  the  other  Colonel  Craw- 
ford moved  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  when 
he  was  quite  young.  Here  he  married  and 
had  a  son,  John,  and  two  daughters.  He 
learned  surveying  from  Washington,  who 
became  a  life-long  friend.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1755,  and  served  as  an  ensign 
in  a  Virginia  regiment  in  Braddock's  cam- 
paign, under  command  of  Washington. 
He  commanded  a  company  of  Virginia 
troops  in  the  campaign  of  General  Forbes 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
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He  settled  at  Stuart's  Crossing  of  the 
Youghiogheny,  opposite  Connellsville,  in 
Fayette  county,  Pa.,  in  1765,  with  his 
brother  Valentine  and  his  half-brother, 
Richard  Stephenson.  Here  he  pursued 
the  occupation  of  surveying,  and  located 
1,600  acres  of  land  for  Washington,  and 
his  brother,  Valentine  Crawford,  became 
Washington's  agent  in  its  management. 
He  also  located  land  for  Lord  Dunmore. 
Both  he  and  Washington  visited  Craw- 
ford at  this  place. 

Our  Colonel  Crawford  of  Washington 
county  had  served  his  time  in  Loudon 
county,  Virginia,  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
under  Captain  Campbell,  where,  dressed 
in  the  kilts  of  the  Scotch  trooper,  he 
learned  the  art  of  war,  serving  to  defend 
the  frontier  against  the  bands  of  maraud- 
ing savages  who  continually  harried  the 
settlers.  He  married  Alice  Kennedy  of 
Chambersburg  in  1767.  He  made  a  trip 
to  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1769,  and  re- 
turning for  his  family  settled  in  Muddy 
Creek  region  in  1770,  where  he  took  up 
500  acres  of  land  and  became  a  compara- 
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lively  near  neighbor  of  the  other  Colonel 
Crawford  of  Fayette  county. 

In  1774  the  Fayette  county  Colonel 
Crawford  was  a  captain  of  a  company  of 
Virginia  troops  in  Governor  Dunmore's 
war  with  the  Indians,  and  was  engaged  in 
building  the  fort  at  Wheeling  creek,  called 
Fort  Fincastle.  He  was  afterward  major 
in  command  of  the  troops  who  descended 
the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Hock- 
ing river,  now  Athens  county.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  where  two 
Mingo  towns  were  destroyed  where 
Franklin  county,  Ohio,  is  located.  He  es- 
poused the  Virginia  side  of  the  dispute 
regarding  the  boundary  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  commissioned  justice  of 
the  peace  by  Governor  Dunmore  of  Vir- 
ginia and  acted  in  favor  of  Virginia 
against  Pennsylvania  jurisdiction.  But  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he 
espoused  the  patriot  cause  against  Dun- 
more  and  the  king  of  England.  At  this 
time  both  Colonel  Crawfords  were  en- 
gaged on  the  patriot  side,  Colonel  Craw- 
ford of  Washington  county  suppressing 
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the  Tories  at  home  and  the  other  taking 
the  field  in  1776  as  heutenant-colonel  of 
the  Fifth  Virginia  regiment.  He  after- 
ward became  colonel  of  the  Seventh  and 
raised  a  new  regiment,  which  was  num- 
bered the  Thirteenth.  This  he  took  into 
the  eastern  army  and  served  at  the  battles 
of  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  Wash- 
ington said  that  ''he  was  a  brave  and  ac- 
tive officer.''  From  thence  he  was  ordered 
west  under  General  Mcintosh  in  1778,  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  Beaver 
county,  and  at  Fort  Lawrens.  When  not 
in  the  military  service  he  was  filling  civil 
offices  of  trust  at  home. 

He  entered  on  his  fatal  campaign  in 
1782,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  General 
Irvine,  against  his  best  convictions.  At 
the  time  he  penetrated  into  the  Sandusky 
country  with  500  borderers  and  fought  the 
Indians  all  day,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat. He  was  captured  and  tortured  to 
death  by  the  savages,  thus  ending  a  life 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

We  have  now  in  hand  the  commission  of 
Colonel  Crawford  of  Washington  county, 
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which,  if  we  did  not  know  it  was  issued 
to  him,  we  would  suppose  belonged  to  the 
other  Crawford.  He  was  commissioned 
in  1779  by  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  as  a  captain  of  militia  when  he 
was  in  the  service  of  that  State.  But  in 
1786,  after  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was  settled,  he 
was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  that  State. 
He  was  stationed  at  Wheeling  as  late  as 
1793,  where  he  received  orders  from  Brig- 
adier General  Taylor  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  orders  we  have.  It  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  all  mention  in  his- 
tory of  military  services  rendered  by 
Colonel  Crawford,  after  1782,  were  ren- 
dered by  Colonel  Crawford  of  Muddy 
Creek,  as  the  death  of  the  other  Colonel 
Crawford  took  place  in  tliat  year.  If  the 
narrative  relating  to  Colonel  Crawford's 
services  could  have  been  carried  to  its 
conclusion  by  John  Crawford,  son  of 
Colonel  William,  we  would  have  been 
treated  to  all  the  facts  of  Colonel  Craw- 
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ford's  military  career.  As  it  is,  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  know  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  campaign 
which  cleared  the  Indians  out  of  Ohio  and 
was  in  the  service  as  late  as  1793,  as  com- 
missions and  documents  show.  We  know 
he  was  active  in  the  campaigns  of  General 
Harmar  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  OLDEN 
TIMES— Part  I 


IN  THE  summer  of  1872  an  article 
was  published  in  the  ''American  Vol- 
unteer," a  newspaper  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  caption  "A  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago,"  posthumous  papers  by 
John  Crawford. 

I  am  now,  March,  1876,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  John  Crawford,  the  writer 
of  the  article,  and  I  am  doubtless  the  only 
person  now  living  who  is  able  to  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  papers 
were  written. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four, with  wife  and  one  child,  I  left 
my  native  place.  Muddy  Creek,  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  the 
central  part  of  Ohio,  Knox  County,  then 
a  new  region  and  two  hundred  miles 
distant. 
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The  parting  with  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  loved 
friends  caused  me  great  sorrow. 

Settling  among  strangers  and  for 
awhile  somewhat  lonely,  the  scenes  and 
experiences  of  childhood  and  youth  often 
occupied  my  thoughts. 

My  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
active  and  leading  men  in  their  day. 

From  childhood  up  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  them  narrate  their  ad- 
ventures in  the  Indian  wars  and  other 
interesting  and  exciting  events  of  their 
time.  Many  of  these  were  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. 

My  father  was  blessed  with  a  very  re- 
tentive memory  and  was  a  remarkably 
fluent  talker.  His  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining a  liberal  education  had  been  very 
limited,  yet  with  naturally  strong  powers 
of  mind,  love  for  books  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  became,  I  think,  in  the  best 
sense,  a  man  of  culture,  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  our  family  history 
was  worth  preserving,  not  for  the  public, 
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but  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  and 
that  my  father  was,  of  course,  the  one  to 
write  it. 

As  the  result  of  these  reflections,  I  wrote 
to  my  father,  I  think,  some  time  during 
the  year  1830,  urging  him  to  undertake 
this  work,  using  the  best  arguments  I 
could  think  of  to  convince  him  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  so. 

I  believe  he  commenced  it  immediately 
and  had  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the 
printed  matter  ceases,  when  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  disease  he  was  called  to  die. 
This  occurred  November  8,  1831. 

I  was  two  hundred  miles  away  (this  was 
a  long  distance  in  those  days).  I  simply 
heard  at  the  time  that  he  had  commenced 
the  history  before  he  died.  As  to  how 
much  and  what  he  had  written,  I  knew 
nothing  for  more  than  thirty  years.  My 
nephew,  Cornelius  Laughran,  found  the 
original  manuscript  among  the  old  Craw- 
ford papers  and  took  a  copy  of  it. 

Meantime  I  had  moved  from  Ohio  to 
Iowa.  I  first  saw  this  copy  at  my  brother 
Jefferson    Crawford's,    in    Hazel    Green, 
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Wisconsin,  some  ten  years  ago,  where  it 
was  read  aloud  to  a  company  of  family 
friends.  Some  years  later,  my  nephew, 
James  P.  Crawford,  furnished  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  to  the  editors  of  the 
''American  Volunteer,"  and  they  printed 
it. 

Judging  from  this  commencement  of  the 
history,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what  the 
work  would  have  been  had  the  writer's  life 
been  spared  to  complete  it. 

With  his  wonderful  memory  and  his 
ability  to  write  out  his  thoughts,  he  would 
doubtless  have  left  us  a  work  valuable  to 
the  family  and  for  the  public  quite  read- 
able. 

He  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and  good- 
ness decided,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  written  as  we  had 
planned  it.  However  much  we  may  regret 
the  decision,  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain. 

If  the  four  brothers,  sons  of  John  Craw- 
ford, could  have  got  together  say  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  with  our  fresh  recol- 
lections of  the  oft-repeated  narratives  of 
our  father  and  grandfather,  and  given  the 
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necessary  time  and  labor  to  the  work,  we 
might,  to  some  extent,  have  suppHed  the 
loss  resulting  from  our  father's  sudden 
death,  but  now,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  the 
only  survivor,  and  I  have  more  than  num- 
bered my  threescore  and  ten  years. 

I  have  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
my  children,  my  grandchildren,  my 
nephews,  my  nieces,  and  other  dear 
friends,  to  undertake  now  at  this  late  day 
to  write  down  some  things  pertaining  to 
the  family  history,  which  a  failing  memory 
may  still  retain.  What  I  shall  write  will 
mainly  relate  to  my  father,  though  I  pur- 
pose to  write  such  things  as  memory  may 
recall,  in  regard  to  my  grandfather, 

I  may  be  able  to  bring  out  little  that  will 
be  interesting,  but  I  shall  state  nothing  but 
what  I  believe  to  be  strictly  true. 

My   Grandfather,    Colonel   William 

Crawford — Person,   Character 

AND  Habits. 

He  was  sixty-one  when  I  was  born,  so 
that  I  knew  him  only  as  an  old  man;  but 
in  my  childhood  days  he  was  still  good- 
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looking  and  of  noble  and  commanding 
presence.  He  was  over  six  feet  in  height, 
rather  spare,  but  straight  and  symmetrical 
in  person,  and  although  he  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  he  never  be- 
came stooped,  but  retained  his  erect  form 
and  elastic  step  to  the  last.  His  genial 
manners  and  fine  social  qualities  made 
him  a  general  favorite  in  society,  and  for 
his  great  integrity  as  a  man  and  gallantry 
as  a  soldier  and  officer,  in  the  Indian  wars 
of  his  time,  he  was  honored  and  loved  by 
all. 

Love  for  children  was  a  remarkable 
trait  of  his  character,  and  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  he  was  quite  impartial.  Rich 
and  poor,  white  and  black,  shared  his 
kindness  and  love.  His  visits  to  all  the 
neighboring  families  were  very  frequent, 
and  a  romp  with  the  children  was  one  of 
the  inevitable  things  to  be  attended  to. 

But  he  always  had  something  instruc- 
tive or  interesting  to  tell.  How  many 
score  or  hundreds  of  times  have  I  made 
one  of  the  group  of  delighted  listeners  to 
his  stories  of  olden  times  and  of  adven- 
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tures  and  perils  in  his  own  personal  ex- 
periences and  of  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
which  he  had  witnessed.  My  father's  old 
manuscript  closes  with  a  graphic  account 
of  the  uprising  and  speedy  overthrow  of 
the  Tories  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
1777,  "The  Tory  year"  for  that  region, 
so  called.  This  was  a  dark  period  in  the 
great  struggle  of  our  fathers  for  freedom. 

Burgoyne,  with  a  large  army  from  the 
Canada  side,  bearing  down  everything  be- 
fore him,  was  pushing  toward  Albany  to 
form  a  junction  with  Clinton  from  New 
York  City.  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
a  British  army.  The  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown,  and  others  scarce- 
ly less  bloody,  had  recently  been  fought. 
They  had  resulted  disastrously  to  our 
arms,  though  honorably  for  our  brave 
army. 

Our  patriotic  fathers  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  this  hour  of  gloom,  were  suddenly 
called  to  deal  with  the  enemy  in  their  very 
midst.  As  we  have  seen,  they  did  it 
promptly  and  effectually,  but  after  this 
was  accomplished  they  were  still  left  in 
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painful  suspense  and  doubt  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  cause.  Many  of  them  were 
men  of  prayer.  They  had  faith  in  the 
God  of  Battles.  They  knew  their  cause 
was  just  and  they  relied  on  a  God  of  jus- 
tice to  stand  by  the  right.  Apart  from 
their  trust  in  the  divine  arm,  the  chances 
seemed  more  largely  against  them.  But 
as  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  the  joyful 
news  comes  that  Burgoyne,  with  the  whole 
army,  had  surrendered  to  Gates.  My 
father  was  then  but  five  years  old,  but  he 
distinctly  remembered,  and  often  told  us 
in  after  years,  how  my  grandfather,  at  the 
family  altar,  amidst  sobs  and  tears, 
thanked  God  for  giving  victory  to  our 
arms. 

From  this  period,  1777,  up  to  1794, 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  con- 
tinued to  be  harrassed  by  frequent  bloody 
inroads  of  the  Indians.  This  long-con- 
tinued hostile  attitude  was  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  British  emissaries  sent 
amongst  them.  Even  after  the  close  of 
the  war  with  England  and  after  the  treaty 
of  peace,  in  which  England  acknowledged 
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our  independence,  it  was  well  known  that 
these  emissaries  continued  to  tamper  with 
the  Indians,  and  as  a  part  of  this  nefarious 
policy,  several  posts  in  the  Indian  country 
were  held  for  years  by  the  British  author- 
ities in  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  combination  of  hostile  tribes  was 
large  and  powerful.  Several  military  ex- 
peditions were  from  time  to  time  sent  out 
against  them.  Most  of  them  were  not 
very  successful;  some  of  them  suffered 
disastrous  defeats;  so  that  for  this  long 
period  the  settlements  were  compelled  to 
keep  themselves  ready  at  any  moment  to 
meet  a  bloody  outbreak. 

Colonel  Crawford  was,  I  think,  by  com- 
mon consent,  made  the  leader  of  the 
minute  men  in  his  own  neighborhood  when 
these  outbreaks  occurred.  They  were 
very  frequent  and  were  generally  met  with 
great  promptness.  I  can  only  refer  to 
them  in  general  terms,  and  must  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  them  in  their  interesting 
and  often  tragic  details,  as  I  heard  them 
so  often  in  my  boyhood  days. 

Colonel  Crawford  was  an  officer  in  three 
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of  those  military  expeditions  into  the  In- 
dian country — that  of  General  Mcintosh, 
when  Fort  Lawrence  was  built  in  what 
is  eastern  Ohio;  that  under  General 
Broadhead  to  the  Coshocton  towns,  and 
that  of  General  Harmar,  in  which  two 
bloody  battles  were  fought  near  the  spot 
where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  a  popular  old 
song  was  sung,  the  subject  of  which  was 
those  two  battles.  I  can  now  only  remem- 
ber its  praise  of  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Colonel  Crawford  and  Major  McMullin, 
the  one  commanding  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  the  Kentucky  Volunteers. 

The  army  suffered  a  defeat,  but  was 
saved  from  a  much  worse  defeat  by  the 
valor  of  these  two  officers.  Colonel  Craw- 
ford was  a  noted  marksman,  and  by  mak- 
ing prompt  use  of  his  opportunities  during 
the  fighting  and  skirmishing  of  those  two 
days,  shot  down  four  Indians.  This  state- 
ment, at  first  view,  may  seem  incredible. 
How  could  he  know  that  he  and  not  some 
one  else  in  a  battle  had  shot  a  man? 
The  whites,  by  a  bloody  experience,  had 
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learned  the  necessity  of  fighting  Indians 
their  own  way.  These  battles  took  place 
in  timbered  country  and  the  fighting  was 
done  in  the  Indian  style,  each  man,  as  far 
as  possible,  having  a  tree  or  other  protec- 
tion, from  behind  which  he  would  often 
be  able  to  fire  with  deliberate  aim  at  his 
man.  But  General  Wayne,  in  his  famous 
campaign  in  1 794,  which  brought  us  peace 
with  the  Indians  for  a  long  period,  in- 
augurated the  plan  of  fighting  them  with 
cavalry.  A  charge  or  dash  by  cavalry 
always  routes  and  disperses  an  Indian 
force.  Until  this  mode  was  adopted,  I 
think  our  defeats  outnumbered  our  vic- 
tories. 
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Surprise  of  the  Scouts 


IN  THE  fall  of  the  year  1791,  a  report 
was,  by  some  means,  put  in  circula- 
tion in  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  that 
the  hostile  Indians,  who  had  been  very 
troublesome  to  those  settlements  for  some 
years,  were  about  to  leave  the  Sandusky 
towns  and  retire  to  the  Wabash  country 
for  winter  quarters. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  settlements  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  this  report  was  true.  If  true,  they 
would  be  relieved,  at  least  for  a  time,  from 
the  necessity  of  a  sleepless  vigilance  in 
order  to  guard  against  their  bloody  in- 
roads. If  false,  they  would  understand 
and  be  prepared  for  the  necessities  of  the 
hour. 

The  officers  in  command  at  Fort  Wheel- 
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ing  detailed  eight  men  from  the  class  of 
soldiers  then  in  the  United  States  service, 
called  spies  or  scouts,  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice. It  was  a  mission  of  great  danger, 
but  these  yoimg  men  were  presumed  to  be 
fitted  for  just  such  work. 

The  names  of  these  men,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  call  them  to  mind,  were  Jacob 
Wetzel  (brother  of  Lewis) ;  George 
Bowen,  of  Whitely,  Greene  County,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  John  Lynn,  of  Redstone,  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania;*  John  Crawford 
(my   father),   of   Muddy   Creek,   Greene 

County,  Pennsylvania; Briggs; 

McCulloch.  The  names  of  the  other  two 
I  cannot  recall. 

The  party  started  from  Fort  Wheeling 
in  the  month  of  December  in  the  direction 
of  the  Sandusky  towns.  The  trail  through 
the  unbroken  forest  crossed  the  Muskin- 
gum river  at  or  below  where  Coshocton 
now  stands;  then  through  the  Tormica 
region  on  to  the  waters  of  Owl  Creek, 
passing  near  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Mount  Vernon.''" 

*At  that  time  Washington  County. 
tin  Knox  County,  Ohio. 
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After  proceeding  cautiously  on  this 
route  to  a  place  somewhere  in  the  Owl 
Creek  valley,  they  became  satisfied  that 
the  Indians  w^ere  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  report  of  their  having  gone  off  to  the 
Wabash  was  false. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  party,  my  father 
of  the  number,  believed  that  they  (the 
scouts)  had  been  discovered  by  the  In- 
dians and  that  the  greatest  caution  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

The  object  of  the  mission  having  been 
attained,  the  party  now  turned  their  faces 
homeward,  and,  as  it  afterward  turned 
out,  were  stealthily  followed  by  a  party  of 
Indians. 

When  night  came  on  they  had  reached 
a  point  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Tormica, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Muskingum 
river. "^     The  weather  was  very  cold,  but 


*The  first  exploration  of  territory  now  included  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Ohio  was  made  by  the  French  ex- 
plorer La  Salle  in  1680.  The  incursions  of  the  French 
into  this  country  were  simply  for  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, as  they  made  no  attempt  at  settlement.  The 
French  soon  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish,   who   had   obtained   grants   covering  this  territory 
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no  snow  on  the  ground.  There  was  a  divi- 
sion among  the  men  as  to  whether  they 
should  have  a  fire.  Those  who  beheved 
that  the  Indians  had  discovered  them  op- 
posed it,  but  were  overruled  by  the  major- 
ity.   A  fire  was  made. 

The  regulations  for  watching  and  being 
relieved  in  order  were  duly  attended  to. 
My  father's  watch  came  in  the  first  part  of 
the  night.  He  described  the  night  as  be- 
ing very  still,  the  moon  shining  brightly, 
the  weather  so  cold  that  the  trees  were 
cracking  with  the  frost,  and  the  ground 
frozen  hard.  He  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  an  Indian  to  get  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  camp  without  being  dis- 
covered. The  men,  excepting  the  one  on 
guard  for  the  time  being,  surrounded  the 
camp  fire,  with  their  guns  in  their  arms, 

from  the  King  of  England.  The  French  retained  their 
hold  of  the  country  till  1763,  when  all  the  Mississippi 
valley  country  was  ceded  to  the  English.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War  part  of  this  territory  was  given  to 
Virginia  for  the  use  of  her  troops,  and  an  almost  equal 
amount  was  granted  to  Connecticut  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  was  called  the  Western  Reserve  and  was 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
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lying  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  their 
heads  most  remote  from  it. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
man  on  guard  (as  he  afterward  stated), 
after  watching  for  some  time,  turned 
round  to  the  light  of  the  fire  to  get  some- 
thing from  his  knapsack,  when  the  In- 
dians, having  with  astonishing  adroitness 
crept  up  on  every  side  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards,  fired  into  the  camp  of  sleep- 
ing men.  Two  men  were  killed  on  the  spot 
and  a  third  one  wounded.  Those  who  es- 
caped this  deadly  volley  sprang  up  and 
ran  for  their  lives.  My  father,  after  run- 
ning along  the  river  for  some  distance  and 
up  a  side  hill,  ventured  to  look  back,  and 
saw  by  the  moonlight,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  a  few  yards  below,  a  squad  of  men. 
In  a  few  moments  there  was  a  slight  re- 
port of  a  gun,  and  he  ran  on.  It  seems 
that  the  wounded  man,  after  running  as 
far  as  this  spot,  was  overtaken  by  some 
of  the  Indians  and  turned  to  defend  him- 
self with  his  tomahawk.  The  Indians,  not 
caring  to  engage  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight, 
and  their  guns  having  been  all  discharged, 
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had  Stopped  long  enough  to  load  a  gun  to 
shoot  the  poor  man  down.  Five  of  the 
men  were  unhurt  and  escaped  from  the 
Indians,  but  some  had  lost  their  moccasins 
and  all  their  blankets  and  knapsacks. 

Ninety  miles  through  a  howling  wilder- 
ness were  to  be  traveled  before  they  could 
reach  Wheeling  Fort.  There  seemed 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  might 
still  be  following  up  their  trail,  so  that  to 
shoot  game  was  unsafe  and  they  had  no 
other  means  of  procuring  food.  Thus 
hunger  was  added  to  the  other  difficulties 
and  perils  surrounding  them.  After  three 
days'  toil  and  suffering,  the  five  men 
reached  the  fort  in  two  parties,  one  of  two 
and  the  other  of  three,  neither  one  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  other  till  they  came 
in.  Those  of  them  who  had  lost  their 
moccasins  at  the  surprise  got  their  feet 
badly  frozen. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  and  doctoring 
up  their  frozen  feet,  the  boys  determined 
to  make  a  trip  out  to  the  Wakatomica 
country,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  search 
of  their  three  lost  comrades,  of  whose  fate 
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they  were  yet  not  certain,  though  they  be- 
lieved they  were  killed. 

Procuring  some  horses  to  ride,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  spot  where  the 
party  had  been  surprised  and  found  the 
bodies  of  the  three  men,  two  at  the  camp 
where  they  had  slept  and  the  other  at  the 
place  where  my  father,  looking  down  the 
hill,  saw  the  squad  of  men  at  its  foot,  his 
wounds  indicating  that  he  had  been  shot  a 
second  time. 

They  buried  their  companions  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  near  the  spot 
where  they  fell. 

I  am  not  able  at  this  late  day  to  state  the 
names  of  two  of  the  men  who  were  killed, 
but  as  to  the  third  one,  there  is  a  little  bit 
of  romance  connected  with  it  (romance 
in  real  life,  by  the  way)  which  I  trust  will 
cause  it  to  be  remembered  by  all  the  Craw- 
ford connections  for  at  least  a  generation 
or  two  yet  to  come. 

John  Lynn  (one  of  the  men  killed)  and 
John  Crawford  (my  father)  were  bosom 
friends.  They  entered  the  United  States 
service  as  scouts  at  the  same  time,  each 
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being  about  eighteen  years  old.  They 
made  an  agreement  at  the  outset  that  in 
case  either  one  should  fall  during  the  war, 
and  the  other  survived  and  had  a  son,  that 
son  should  bear  the  name  of  the  fallen 
comrade. 

John  Lynn  was  shot  through  the  heart 
while  lying  under  the  same  blanket  with 
John  Crawford  in  that  awful  night  sur- 
prise which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe. 
The  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  General 
Wayne  on  the  Maumee  in  August,  1794, 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther need  for  the  scouts  and  they  returned 
to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  life. 

John  Crawford  and  Salome  Jennings 
were  married  April  2,  1801.  A  son  was 
born  to  them  May  31,  1802.  That  son  was 
named  John  Lynn  Crawford  in  accordance 
with  the  sacred  pledge  made  twelve  years 
before.  The  name  has  descended  into 
every  branch  of  the  family  and  is  likely  to 
be  perpetuated. 

This  scrap  of  history  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  with  its  hallowed  associa- 
tions, will,  I  think,  be  accepted  by  all  his 
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relatives  as  a  precious  memorial.  To 
some  of  the  younger  portion  of  them  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  new. 

I  have  met  in  past  years  with  several 
stories  or  narratives  evidently  founded 
upon  the  real  historic  events  which  I  have 
narrated,  but  connected  with  so  much  of 
mere  fiction  as  to  render  them  incredible 
and  worthless. 

All  the  statements  I  have  made  above 
may  be  relied  upon  as  substantially  true. 
They  came  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
principal  actors  whose  veracity  was  never 
called  in  question. 
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NEGRO   COOK 

THOSE  who  have  read  the  published 
article  of  my  father  will  remem- 
ber the  frequent  mention  made  of 
the  negro,  Cook.  Cook  in  his  day  was  a 
kind  of  fixture  or  appendage,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Crawford  family,  so  that  a  history 
of  the  family  leaving  out  Cook  would  be 
quite  incomplete.  Moreover,  Cook  has 
claims  in  his  own  person  which  entitle  him 
to  honorable  mention. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  African  king. 
Royal  blood  ran  in  his  veins.  His  father 
was  king  of  the  Ebo  nation  in  the  Congo 
Valley,  West  Africa.  The  noted  English 
travelers  and  explorers,  Richard  and  John 
Lander,  speak  of  this  nation  as  fierce  and 
warlike. 

Cook,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  war  party  and  was  carried 
to  the  coast,  put  on  board  a  slave  ship  and 
brought  to  Baltimore.  On  the  voyage  he 
was  employed  to  help  the  cook,  hence  his 
name. 
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Cook  had  a  good  memory  and  could 
relate  many  interesting  things  in  his  own 
history.  He  remembered  how,  in  his 
childhood  days,  multitudes  of  his  father's 
subjects  came  to  do  homage  and  pay 
tribute  to  his  royal  father. 

In  Baltimore  he  remained  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  before  he  was  sold  into 
slavery.  My  great  grandfather,  David 
Kennedy,  who  resided  near  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  became  his  master. 
The  young  prince  had  conducted  himself 
so  well  that  the  lady  became  attached  to 
him  and  when  he  left  kissed  him  and  wept. 
In  the  Kennedy  family,  though  held  as  a 
slave,  Cook,  I  believe,  was  kindly  treated. 

I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
taught  to  read.  The  Kennedy's  were 
Presbyterians  of  the  old  Scotch-Irish 
stamp.  Their  influence  upon  Cook  seems 
to  have  been  good,  for  he  early  in  life 
embraced  religion,  and,  I  believe,  main- 
tained his  integrity  as  a  Christian  man  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Cook's  master 
became  the  wife  of  my  grandfather,  Will- 
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iam  Crawford,  and  Cook  was  her  patri- 
mony. The  New  Providence  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  Rev.  John  Mc- 
CHntock  is  now  pastor,  was,  I  think,  the 
first  church  organized  west  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  river  in  what  is  now  Greene  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  Cook  was  one  of  its 
original  members,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber to  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the 
year  1810.  Legally,  Cook  was  the  slave 
of  my  grandfather,  but  it  was  slavery  of 
a  very  mild  type,  scarcely  more  than  nom- 
inal, and  for  many  years  before  his  death 
he  was  entirely  free. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  young  readers  may 
raise  the  question.  How  could  such  things 
take  place  in  Pennsylvania,  a  free  State? 
I  will  explain  it.  The  holding  of  slaves  in 
Pennsylvania  had  been  legalized  by  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  and  when  a  conven- 
tion met  in  1787  to  form  a  Constitution 
for  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  slavery  existed,  though  slaves 
were  not  numerous.  They  inserted  in  the 
new  Constitution  that  children  born  of 
slave  parents  after  the  date  of  its  adoption 
should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
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years.  This  put  an  end  to  the  increase  of 
slaves,  but  Pennsylvania  was  not  abso- 
lutely a  free  State  until  those  old  slaves 
all  died  off.  Early  in  life,  by  some  acci- 
dent. Cook  had  a  leg  broken,  and  from 
lack  of  surgical  skill  in  its  treatment,  it 
was  allowed  to  heal  up  very  crooked,  so 
that  he  always  walked  with  a  limp;  but 
he  was  industrious  and  made  a  comfort- 
able living  by  manufacturing  baskets  and 
hickory  brooms.  To  carry  these  around 
among  his  customers,  being  lame,  he 
needed  a  horse  to  ride.  About  the  time 
when  the  Continental  money  was  in  cir- 
culation, Cook  was  saving  up  with  great 
care  his  money  for  this  object,  and  when 
he  thought  his  store  was  about  sufficient 
to  pay  for  a  horse,  to  his  amazement  its 
value  was  so  depreciated  that  it  was  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  for  a  Barlow  knife  bought 
of  a  pedlar.  The  experience  here  related 
of  Cook  was  common  to  all  in  those  times 
that  tried  men's  souls.  Rather  grotesque 
in  appearance  and  odd  and  simple  in  his 
ways.  Cook  was  sometimes  a  subject  for 
mirth,  but  his  character  for  honesty  and 
truthfulness  commanded  the  respect  of  all. 
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Elmer  Armstrong,  of  Athens  County, 
Ohio,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  (1893),  re- 
lated the  following  story  of  the  marriage 
of  Cook,  the  negro  slave,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Crawford's  wife.  He  said  that 
Cook,  having  "made  up''  to  a  "black  Jen- 
ny," married  her  after  a  negro  fashion  and 
began  living  with  her.  This  procedure 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  master 
and  mistress,  they  required  him  to  have  a 
legal  marriage  performed  by  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  as  they  were  of  that  per- 
suasion. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  members 
of  the  Crawford  family  to  have  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  take  place  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Crawford  house.  The  contracting 
parties  were  "stood  up"  before  the  min- 
ister, and  the  ceremony  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  question,  "Wilt  thou  have  this  man 
for  thy  lawful  husband?"  when  Jenny 
ducked  her  head  under  her  apron  and 
giggled,  making  no  response. 
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Cook  becoming  impatient  of  the  delay, 
turned  to  his  bride-to-be,  and  said,  "Make 
a  'kurchy,'  Jinnie,  it  do  just  as  well/' 
"Jinnie''  acted  on  the  advice,  and  they 
became  man  and  wife. 

This  saying  of  Cook's  came  down  from 
generation  to  generation  of  the  Crawford 
family  and  is  still  used  when  any  inde- 
cision as  to  the  propriety  of  an  action 
occurs. 

When  ''Ymmt''  was  asked  why  she  gig- 
gled instead  of  saying  "y^s,"'  she  replied, 
"It's  a  very  solemn  ting  dis  hyar  gittin' 
married;  it  tickled  me  a  good  deal." 
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XV 

THE  COMMISSION  AS  CORNET 

In  the  Name  and  by  the  Author- 
ity of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania^ 

Thomas  McKean, 
Governor    of    the    said    Common- 
wealth, 

To    John    Crawford    of    the    County    of 
Greene — Greeting  : 

Know,  That  you,  the  said  John  Craw- 
ford (being  duly  elected  and  returned)  are 
hereby  commissioned  Cornet  of  a  Troop 
of  Horse  of  the  Militia  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  second 
Brigade  of  the  twelfth  Division  composed 
of  the  Militia  of  the  counties  of  Washing- 
ton and  Greene To  have  and  to  hold 

this     Commission,     exercising     all     the 

powers,    and   discharging   all   the   duties 

thereto  lawfully  belonging  and  attached, 
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for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  second  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred,  if  3^ou  shall  so 
long  behave  yourself  well. 

In  Testimony  whereof,  I  have  set  my 
Hand,  and  caused  the  Less  Seal  of  the 
State  to  be  affixed  to  these  Presents,  at 
Lancaster  the  thirteenth  day  of  April  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  one  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  twenty-fifth. 

By  the  Governor, 

T.  M.  Thompson,  Sec. 

Seal. 
Tho  McKean. 
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RELATING  TO  JOHN  CRAWFORD'S 

SURVEY  OF  THE  MONON- 

GAHELA  RIVER 


ON  THE  twenty-eighth  day  of 
March,  1814,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an 
act  authorizing  Governor  Simon  Snyder 
to  appoint  three  competent  and  disinter- 
ested citizens,  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
practical  surveyor,  to  examine  the  river 
Monongahela  from  its  junction  with  the 
Allegheny  to  the  point  where  the  southern 
boundary  crosses  said  river,  and  report 
to  the  Governor  as  soon  as  possible  re- 
garding distances  between  the  ripples,  also 
the  number  of  dams  already  made  and  the 
most  suitable  places  for  constructing  other 
dams,  locks  and  devices  necessary  to  ren- 
der   such    river    navigable    through    the 
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whole  length ;  and  to  estimate  the  probable 
expense  necessary  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said. The  commissioners  were  to  receive 
three  dollars  per  day  while  employed,  with 
expenses,  and  were  to  employ  two  chain 
bearers  at  the  cost  of  one  dollar  a  day 
each.  The  expenses  were  not  to  exceed 
six  hundred  dollars. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  James 
Trimble,  Deputy  Secretary,  addressed 
John  Crawford  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1 814,  appointing  him,  Jonah  Cadwallader 
and  Henry  Pearson  commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

It  appears  by  the  original  memorandum 
book  containing  the  data  of  the  practical 
survey  that  "on  Saturday,  the  28th  of 
August,  1814,"  John  Crawford  began  his 
work  "at  Pittsburg  where  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Monongahela  unite." 

The  first  memorandum  of  the  survey  is, 
"course  up  Allegheny  N  65  E  up  Monon- 
gahela S  53  e  88  S  63  e  168  Bakewells 
Wharf.''  The  work  was  here  suspended 
but  was  taken  up  again  August  12,  181 5, 
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when  the  Hne  was  run  to  'Tarkesons  Mill 
dam  August  14th,  181 5,"  thence  to  the 
'lower  end  of  Pidgeon  creek  ripple/'  The 
following  places  are  mentioned  in  order, 
with  distances:  ''Becket  Grist  mill  run," 
'Town  of  Columbia,"  Maple  creek  ripple," 
"Town  of  Bell  Vernon,"  "Little  Red- 
stone," 'Town  of  Greenfield,"  "Big  Red- 
stone ripple,"  "Dunlaps  creek,"  "Two  Mile 
run,"  "Crawford  ripple,"  Saw  mill  run," 
"Rices  ripple,"  "Muddy  Creek  ripple," 
"Armstrongs  ripple,"  "Little  Whitely  rip- 
ple," "Big  Whitely,"  "Dunkard  ripple," 
"Cheat  ripple,"  "mouth  of  Cheat  river," 
"Sadlers  run,"  "southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania." 

It  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  diary  that  his  son,  John  Lynn, 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  with  him  prob- 
ably as  one  of  the  chain  bearers:  "Left 
at  Pittsburg  my  coat  blanket  &  coverlet 
shirt  &  trousers — John  Lynn's  coat  and 
roundabout  shirt  and  trousers — meat  at 
Coopers  Thorps — Compass  at  Kellys." 
This  was  at  the  time  he  suspended  his 
work  in  the  fall  of  1814. 
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At  another  time  when  changing  his 
location  he  made  the  following  memor- 
andum :  ''Left  shirts  &  trousers  with  A/[rs. 
McBeth  blankets  coverlett  John  Lynn's 
coat  coffee  boiler/' 

The  law  under  which  the  survey  was 
prosecuted  permitted  Mr.  Crawford  to 
incur  certain  expenses  in  his  work.  In 
accordance  with  this  fact,  he  kept  a  little 
book  in  which  items  of  expense  were  re- 
corded. It  shows  that  the  first  article 
bought  for  his  work  was  a  canoe  costing 
$4.00.  On  account  of  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  country,  he  was  obliged  to 
"camp  out,"  as  indicated  by  his  purchase 
of  blankets  and  coverlet,  as  well  as  a  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  such  as  64  lbs.  of  pork, 
a  "stevv^  kettle"  costing  $2.00,  a  ''spider" 
at  $1.75,  one-half  barrel  of  biscuit  $2.25, 
4  lbs.  sugar,  one  hat  at  $2.50,  bread  and 
butter  $0.37.  Occasionally  he  was  able  to 
board  with  some  farmer  or  mill  man  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream.  Still,  items  of 
cost  for  bread,  beef  and  sugar  are  fre- 
quent. The  item  of  cost  for  a  coffe  boiler 
at  $1.62  also  proves  the  fact  of  camp  Hfe. 
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The  memoranda  of  the  survey,  as  jotted 
down,  indicate  points  of  compass,  dis- 
tances from  angle  to  angle,  location  of 
ripples  where  dams  were  required,  depth 
of  water,  its  slow  or  rapid  flov^  with 
various  natural  conditions  bearing  upon 
the  work. 

The  river  is  exceedingly  tortuous  from 
the  fact  that  frequently  a  precipitous 
wooded  bluff  interposes  to  divert  its  course 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  while  usually  an 
extensive  interval  of  fine  tillable  land  lies 
on  the  opposite  side.  At  that  date  some 
of  this  land  had  been  cleared  and  farmed, 
although  originally  it  had  been  an  im- 
penetrable jungle  or  covered  with  enor- 
mous forest  trees.  The  present  rough 
wooded  state  of  some  portions  of  the  river 
banks  indicates  that  the  survey  at  that 
early  date,  when  the  country  was  largely 
in  its  primeval  condition,  must  have  been 
accom.plished  with  much  persistent  labor 
under  trying  circumstances. 

In  the  book  in  which  he  kept  notes  of 
the  survey  of  the  State  Line  Road,  we 
observe  that  he  was  assisted  by  his  son, 
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John  Lynn,  whom  he  taught  the  art  of 
surveying.  That  his  son,  Wilham,  was 
with  him  appears  from  a  note  he  made 
stating  that  he  sent  ''Billy''  away  for  some 
much  needed  article  for  the  survey.  He 
also  jotted  down  his  experience  with  a 
professed  fortune  teller  whom  he  exposed 
by  inquiring  if  he  was  sure  he  could  tell 
future  events.  "Certainly,''  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  I  will  tell  you  where  I  was  last 
night  if  you  will  tell  me  where  I  will  be 
to-morrow  night."  Of  course,  for  some 
good  reason  he  could  not  foresee  where  he 
would  be,  neither,  probably,  could  Mr. 
Crawford  himself  be  sure  where  he  would 
camp,  set  up  his  "stew  kettle"  and  heat 
his  "coffee  boiler"  on  the  following  night. 
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LETTER  FROM  JOHN  CRAWFORD 
TO  ISAAC  WEAVER 

Greene  County,  Pa.  Jan  i6th 
Dear  Sir. 

I  have  before  me  the  Bill  now  before  the 
Senate  on  the  Subject  of  Small  Notes,  I 
have  this  some  time  thought  the  present 
Session  would  do  Something  with  the  un- 
lawful Banks  now  formed  &  forming  in 
Greene  and  Fayette  counties  but  that  they 
would  confine  their  law  to  small  notes  was 
what  I  had  not  thought  of,  perhaps  you 
have  not  known  the  extent  of  the  villainy 
now  in  operation  by  Youghagany  &  Mut- 
ton Town  Banks,  they  only  pay  in  five  pr 
cent  till  they  Issue  bills  &  Loan  principally 
to  themselves,  &  you  will  see  by  the  paper 
I  send  3^ou  that  Mutton  Town  is  com- 
pletely broke  &  yet  they  have  the  Insolence 
(as  you  see  in  said  paper)  to  publish  that 
they  have  obtained  a  Supply  of  paper  and 
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wish  to  loan  more  &  if  we  can  give  credit 
William  Carmichal  one  of  their  stock- 
holders they  had  previously  loaned  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  what  Yougha- 
gany  or  Perreopolis  has  loaned  I  have  no 
information  but  that  Doctor  Hersey  is  the 
father  of  those  two  Banks  as  well  as  Car- 
michal Town  I  have  no  doubt,  &  I  have 
charity  to  believe  many  of  the  Stock- 
holders have  no  Idea  of  the  Mischief  they 
are  doing  to  their  Country,  &  you  will  no 
doubt  think  so  too  when  I  state  to  you  the 
rise  &  progress  of  Carmichal  Town  Bank 
— Old  Timothy  Smith  spent  several 
months  before  you  left  home  in  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  Bank,  An 
Election  was  held  Cashier,  President  and 
Directors  chosen  the  Paper  and  plate  con- 
tracted for  in  Philadelphia.  Not  one  of 
those  men  had  read  the  law  of  1814  on 
the  Banking  System,  I  one  day  shewed 
the  13th  Section  of  that  law  to  Jay  Thom- 
son Esq.  and  afterwards  to  some  others, 
the  20th  of  Dec.  was  the  day  they  were  to 
pay  in  their  first  Installment  4  pr  cent  but 
behold!  they  all  refused,  we  are  willing 
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(say  they)  to  petition  for  a  Charter  but 
will  not  go  on  without  one.  Old  Timothy 
advertises  again  in  the  papers  to  meet  on 
the  30th,  the  day  arrives  but  none  of  the 
Stockholders  attend.  Last  Saturday  I  saw 
the  old  man  in  Town  with  the  petition, 
the  people  were  Signing  it,  some  person 
says  ''Mr.  Smith  John  Crawford  wishes 
to  put  his  name  to  that  paper,"  he  turned 
oit  short  did  not  present  it  to  me,  you  will 
see  him  in  Harrisburg  by  the  time  you 
receive  this  letter.  You  will  compare  the 
address  of  the  directors  and  creditors  of 
Mutton  Town  Bank  with  the  Resolves  of 
the  Citizens  of  Union  Town  Si  other  peices 
that  have  appeared  in  the  paper  &  I  think 
it  must  produce  a  laugh,  that  is  if  you 
are  not  too  angry  to  see  the  greatest  of 
villains  Calling  themselves  Honourable 
Gentlemen.  Since  I  began  to  write  I  have 
found  the  paper  containing  their  first  ad- 
dress and  send  it  on  to  you,  in  the  same 
paper  you  will  find  a  peice  Signed  John 
Spark  chargeing  them  with  refusing  to 
redeem  their  paper  with  Chartered  paper. 
Shortly  before  last  court  I  received  a  line 
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from  a  Committee  at  Waynesburgh  &  I 
was  truly  surprised  to  find  the  name  Rea 
Hill  in  the  same  requesting  three  men  in 
our  Township  to  attend  on  one  day  of  the 
Court  to  consult  on  the  propriety  of  Pe- 
titioning for  a  Charter  for  a  Bank  in 
Waynesburgh.  I  thought  that  at  this  time 
when  the  best  Chartered  paper  in  the  state 
was  25  per  cent  below  Silver  that  no  man 
of  sense  would  wish  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity, probably  Col.  Hill  does  not  wish  it 
I  expect  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  oppose 
the  Solicitations  of  those  Mad  people  (for 
I  think  I  cannot  call  them  by  a  better 
name).  In  Waynesburg  I  found  the  dele- 
gates nearly  all  in  favor  of  a  Bank  with 
William  Kincade  Esq  at  their  head  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Squire  acknowl- 
edges that  Banks  will  be  the  ruin  of  Penn- 
sylvania &  that  the  negative  of  Gov. 
Snider  on  the  Bank  Bill  1814  will  be  re- 
membered with  applaus  after  his  death. 
Yet  still  there  must  be  another  Bank  char- 
tered in  Waynesburgh  I  cannot  reconcile 
the  Squires  arguments.  Money  as  the 
reward  of  labor  has  something  in  it  too 
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sacred  to  be  played  with  by  the  most 
worthless  of  Mankind,  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  will  suffer  such  Swindling  as 
Mutton  Town  or  as  is  evident  Carmichal 
Town  intended  (I  mean  a  part)  to  do  I 
would  rather  be  without  such  Government 
&  let  every  man  avenge  his  own  wrongs, 
the  world  would  soon  red  themselves  of 
Such  Monsters  as  Doctor  Hersey — The 
amendments  I  could  wish  to  have  to  the 
Bill  now  before  the  Senate  are  as  follows 
to  extend  to  all  unlawful  Bank  notes  of 
whatever  amount  &  I  would  wish  to  see 
the  Stockholders  as  well  as  President 
Cashier  &  directors  bound  fr  the  Redem- 
tion  of  their  Notes,  the  blow  would  then 
fall  on  the  whole  concernd  and  unless  you 
do  so  I  am  mistaken  if  any  officers  of  the 
Bank  as  such  are  to  be  found  in  a  short 
time  for  as  soon  as  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  was  published  in  the  papers  young 
Timothy    Smith    resigned    his    office    of 

Cashier  of  Mutton  Town  Bank  D d 

the  Institution  &  was  off — George  Reo- 
nalds  was  one  of  the  Stockholders  to  Car- 
michal Town  Bank  I  v/ill  state  his  expres- 
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sion  to  me  last  court,  ''John/'  Says  he, 
"what  is  the  reason  you  have  been  such  a 

D d  fool  to  go  to  Morgan  Town  &  give 

25  pr  cent  for  Bank  Stocks  when  you  could 
get  enough  in  Carmichal  Town  for  4  pr 
cent?"  you  may  see  by  this  that  the  redem- 
tion  of  their  paper  was  scarcely  thought 
of  I  am  Sir  with  respect  your  Very 
humble  Servant 

John  Crawford. 

To  Isaac  Weaver  Esq. 
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The  Children  of 
WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 

AND 

ALICE  KENNEDY 

(daughter  of  DAVID  KENNEDY) 

Whom  he  Married  in  1767 


I  MARY 

II  LIZZIE 

III  JOHN 

IV  CATHARINE 
V  RUTH 

VI  WILLIAM 

VII  ALICE 

VIII  NANCY 


I 

MARY  LYNN 

MARY,  oldest  child  of  William  and 
Alice  (Kennedy)  Crawford,  married 
William  Lynn. 

The  name  of  Lynn  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Crawford,  that  a 
brief  history  of  the  Lynn  family  is  not 
out  of  place  in  this  memorial  or  record. 
The  ''Surprise  of  the  Scouts"  explains 
why  the  name  of  John  Lynn  has  been  per- 
petuated for  generations  through  many 
branches  of  the  Crawford  family. 

The  name  of  Linn,  or  Lynn,  is  of  ancient 
Celtic  origin  and  is  attached  to  lakes  and 
pools  of  water  in  Scotland,  Loch  Linnhe 
being  the  largest  body  of  water  bearing 
the  name.  With  connecting  canals.  Loch 
Linnhe  forms  a  waterway  between  the 
North  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Near  the  Loch,  the  ancient  Scots  first  set- 
tled, after  leaving  their  former  homes  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. 
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Lynn^  as  a  family  name,  was  first 
known  in  Norfolk,  England.  In  America, 
the  name  is  quite  common  and  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Scotch  origin,  though  it  is  borne 
by  both  English  and  Irish.  Our  story  has 
to  do  with  the  Lynns  of  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania,  a  settlement  first  known  as 
"Redstone  Fort,"  or  ''Redstone  Old  Eort," 
but  eventually  called  Brownsville,  from  an 
Indian  trader  who  dealt  there. 

Andrew  Lynn,  who  came  from  Oldtown 
Creek  in  1761,  took  possession  of  land  in 
Brownsville  by  tomahawk  claim.  Isaac 
Lynn,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in 
Brownsville,  said  there  were  five  of  the 
Lynn  family  who  settled  east  of  Pittsburg. 
Three  of  the  five  went  further  west,  and 
some  of  their  descendants  may  be  found 
in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

James  Lynn  settled  near  Christopher 
Gist's  about  1765. 

Andrew  Lynn  was  married  in  1765  and 
had  children  as  follows :  Nancy,  who  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  John  Corbley,  his  first 
wife  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
near  Garrard's  fort;  John,  who  was  killed 
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while  on  the  scouting  expedition  with  John 
Crawford  in  the  Sandusky  country;  An- 
drew; Wilhani,  who  married  Mary  Craw- 
ford; Isaac,  and  Ayers. 

Colonel  William  Lynn,  who  was  a  fa- 
vorite officer  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  was 
the  son  of  one  of  the  three  Lynns  who  went 
west.  He  was  noted  for  his  bravery  dur- 
ing the  early  settlement  of  the  west.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  men  against  the  Indians  and  was 
seen  to  deliver  deliberate  and  effective 
shots.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  from  Pitts- 
burg to  New  Orleans  and  back  again  as 
early  as  1776.  He  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  1 78 1  and  left  a  family  of  young 
children. 

One  of  these  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Lewis  F.  Lynn,  who  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1795  and  became  Senator  from 
Missouri  in  1838.  An  account  of  his  life 
was  written  by  his  colleague,  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Benton. 

William  Lynn,  who  married  Mary 
Crawford,  had  his  share  of  Indian  cam- 
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paigning,  and,  while  near  the  Hocking 
river,  in  Ohio,  he  was  hit  in  the  arm  by  a 
bullet  from  an  Indian's  rifle.  On  accomit 
of  this  wound  and  through  poor  surgery, 
a  piece  of  bone  came  out  of  his  arm,  ren- 
dering it  practically  useless. 

After  their  marriage,  William  Lynn 
and  his  wife  resided  near  Brownsville, 
where  the  following  children  were  born : 

1  Nancy,  born  September  3,  1789. 

2  Crawford,  born  February  18,  1791. 

3  Ayers,  born  November  9,  1792. 

4  John,  born  June  12,  1794. 

5  Neri,  born  February  13,  1797. 

6  Andrew,  born  November  19,  1798. 

7  Alice,  born  December  9,  1800. 

8  William  Johnson,  born  July  2,  1802. 

9  Theresa,  born  July  i,  1804. 

10  Elzevir,  born  May  12,  1806. 

11  and  12  Twins;  died  at  birth. 

13  Cardira  A.,  born  August  4,  1809. 

14  Louisa  Johnson,  born  February  2, 

1811. 
Louisa  Johnson  Lynn  married  Colonel 
Vincent  Lowe  Cockayne,  of  Moundsville, 
Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  in  1838. 
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He  descended  from  an  ancient  English 
family  that  filled  prominent  places  in  pub- 
lic and  social  life.  The  name  Cockayne 
is  associated  in  English  history  with  the 
valiant  deeds  and  name  of  Admiral  Cock- 
ayne and  others.  Vincent  Cockayne  was 
Colonel  of  Militia  in  Marshall  County  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Louise  Lynn. 
They  had  three  children:  William  Lynn, 
Alcinda  C,  and  John  Randolph.  The  sons 
died  unmarried.  Alcinda  C.  married 
Shepherd  McMechen,  of  McMechen,  West 
Virginia,  and  had  two  children,  Mary 
Lynn  and  Shepherd  Vincent.  The  latter 
died  in  infancy  in  1878. 
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II 

LIZZIE  RUSSELL 


LIZZIE,  second  child  of  William  and 
Alice  (Kennedy)  Crawford,  married 
Henry  Russell,  of  Ruffs  Creek,  Greene 
County,  who  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
Crawford  papers  as  having  been  the  ad- 
ministrator or  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Colonel  William  Crawford.  The  writer 
of  this  note  can  tell  but  very  little  about  the 
Russell  family.  They  had  a  son  Henry, 
who  was  married  and  lived  in  the  same 
vicinity  (Ruffs  Creek).  He  had  a  large 
family  of  sons.  As  far  as  the  writer  re- 
members, their  names  were :  Blaine,  Will- 
iam Crawford,  Thomas  Jeft'erson,  Strouse, 
Elmer  Armstrong,  and  probably  four 
others.  The  second  son,  William  Craw- 
ford, died  in  Illinois.  Of  the  others  noth- 
ing is  known. 
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Ill 

JOHN  CRAWFORD 

JOHN,  third  child  of  WilHam  and  AHce 
(Kennedy)  Crawford,  was  born  near  Car- 
michaels,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania, 
on  September  26,  1772.  Died  November 
8,  1831.  He  married,  April  2,  1801, 
Salome  Jennings,  who  was  born  August 
22'  ^773^  and  died  September  21,  1851. 

The  natural  nobility  of  character,  and 
the  keen  intellect  and  breadth  of  judgment 
possessed  by  John  Crawford,  are  most  un- 
consciously displayed  in  his  narrative  of 
the  life  and  times  of  his  father.  Colonel 
William  Crawford.  Of  his  own  part  in 
the  making  of  the  history  of  those  perilous 
days,  he  is  absolutely  silent,  but  that  he 
inherited  the  patriotism  as  well  as  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  father  is  fully  proven  by  the 
Commission  issued  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1801,  and  many  public 
papers  still  in  possession  of  his  descend- 
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ants.  The  "Reminiscences  of  Olden 
Times,"  by  his  son  Jennings,  is,  however, 
the  best  exposition  we  have  of  what  the 
man  really  was  and  of  the  work  he  accom- 
plished in  the  early  years  of  Pennsylvania. 
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SALOME  JENNINGS 

SALOME  JENNINGS,*  wife  of  John 
Crawford,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Phebe  (Ball)  Jennings.  Phebe  was  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ball,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  descended  from  the  same  family 
as  Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Though  the  descendants  of  John 
Crawford  owe  a  great  debt  of  honor  to 
their  patriotic  and  wise  father,  they  owe 
an  equal  share  to  their  brave  and  good 
mother.  It  has  been  said  of  the  generation 
of  Crawfords  now  passing  rapidly  into 
old  age,  "A  Crawford  cannot  tell  a  lie.'' 
We  hope  this  saying,  almost  become  a 
proverb,  is  true,  but  one  who  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  Salome,  wife  of  John 
Crawford,  said: 

'There  is  much  pride  taken  in  the  Craw- 
ford blood,  that  is  well,  but  all  the  good  in 

*For  Salome  Jennings'  paternal  ancestry  see  W.  H. 
Jennings'  genealogy  of  the  Jennings  family  of  Amer- 
ica.    Vol.  11,     Page  274. 
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the   Crawfords   did   not   come   from   the 
father." 

And  then  she  told  many  incidents  of  the 
Hfe  of  the  woman  who  had  been  such  a 
perfect  helpmate  in  those  times  of  hard- 
ship. She  said  Mrs.  Crawford  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  strength  and  decision 
of  character.  She  was  of  a  serious  mind 
and  an  earnest  thinker.  She  was  deeply- 
religious,  clear  and  firm  in  her  convictions. 
Such  a  woman  could  not  fail  to  make 
strong  impressions  for  the  right  on  the 
character  of  her  children.  In  the  memor- 
ial to  William  and  John  Crawford  let  us 
not  forget  the  noble  women,  Alice  Ken- 
nedy and  Salome  Jennings. 
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Children  of 
JOHN    CRAAVFORD 

AND 

SALOME    JENNINGS 
Whom  he  Married  April  2,  1801 


1  JOHN  LYNN,  born  May  31,  1802 

2  WILLIAM,  born  December  18,  1803 

3  JENNINGS,  born  September  14,  1805 

4  ALICE,  born  June  13,  1807 

5  JEFFERSON,  born  July  i,  1809 

6  LUCINDA,  born  March  11,  1811 

7  PHEBE,  born  May  12,  1813 

8  REBECCA  SLATER,  born  April  12, 
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JOHN  LYNN  CRAWFORD 

JOHN  LYNN,  eldest  child  of  John  and 
Salome  (Jennings)  Crawford,  was  born 
May  31,  1802,  and  died  in  1863. 

Many  a  life,  less  fruitful  in  dramatic 
incident  and  pathetic  episode,  has  formed 
the  groundwork  of  voluminous  biography 
or  stirring  romance. 

About  his  boyhood,  the  writer  of  this 
note  knows  very  little.  Among  his  con- 
temporaries, however,  the  impression  pre- 
vailed that  his  close  study  of  birds  indi- 
cated considerable  promise  of  his  becom- 
ing a  naturalist.  It  seems  that  his  passion 
in  this  direction  was  not  appreciated  by 
his  companions  and  his  researches  were 
very  much  hindered  thereby. 

Although  never  married,  he  was  always 

the  head  of  a  home  from  the  time  of  his 

father's  death,  which  occurred  when  he 

was    twenty-nine    years    of    age.       His 
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father's  estate  was  not  in  good  financial 
shape,  bnt  he  assumed  all  the  obligations 
and  eventually  cancelled  them.  He  also 
cherished  his  mother  in  the  homestead 
until  the  time  of  her  death  in  1851. 

While  he  kept  the  farm  work  moving 
with  more  or  less  success,  that  was  not  his 
true  vocation.  He  had  learned  surveying 
of  his  father,  which  was  his  principal  oc- 
cupation until  within  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life.  Throughout  the  counties  of 
Greene  and  Fayette,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Monongalia,  in  Virginia,  he  was  known 
by  almost  every  one  and  on  his  rounds  was 
welcomed  by  all.  He  was  the  universal 
"Uncle  John  Lynn."  His  reputation  for 
uprightness  and  his  great  sympathy  for 
the  orphan  and  the  widow  and  for  all  in 
need  of  help  procured  for  him  a  class  of 
business  (as  administrator,  executor  and 
guardian)  that,  while  it  had  compensa- 
tions of  a  kind,  was  always  a  source  of 
financial  loss  and  often  mental  vexation. 

In  1855  he  made  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
Jennings  Crawford's  home,  in  Linn  Coun- 
ty, Iowa.     He  was  so  pleased  with  the 
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beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land  that  he 
sold  his  old  Pennsylvania  farm,  bought  a 
farm  three  miles  from  Marion,  the  County 
seat  of  Linn  County,  and  moved  there  the 
following  summer.  He  raised  great  crops. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  said  he  thought  there  might  be 
room  in  the  field  to  shock  the  oats.  The 
change  was  very  great  for  him,  for,  al- 
though he  soon  gathered  new  friends 
about  him,  they  could  not  fill  the  place  of 
the  old,  nor  could  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
prairies  drive  from  his  soul  the  longing 
for  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  his  old 
home  State.  There  was  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends  that  this  homesickness 
hastened  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  took  a 
cousin  (then  a  little  girl),  Keziah  Lindle}^ 
to  raise,  and  never  was  daughter  more 
faithful  to  a  parent  than  was  Keziah  to 
''Uncle  John  Lynn."  She  was  married  to 
William  Moore,  perhaps  about  1850,  but 
they  all  made  their  home  together  as  long- 
as  he  lived. 
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WILLIAM  CRAWFORD. 


WILLIAM,  second  child  of  John  and 
Salome  (Jennmgs)  Crawford,  was  born 
December  i8,  1803,  near  the  village  of 
Carmichaels,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  house  erected 
by  his  grandfather.  Colonel  William 
Crawford,  probably  about  1770.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  tract  of  land  on  which  this 
house  stood  will  be  better  known  to  those 
of  the  present  time  (1903)  as  the  James 
Rea  farm,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Carmichaels  and  one  mile  from  the  Mon- 
ongahela  river. 

Of  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  his  life 
there  is  little  to  record,  except  that  it  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  lives  of  other 
pioneer  lads,  in  his  disposition  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  history,  literature,  arts  and 
sciences,  etc.,  and,  considering  the  meagre 
facilities  of  the  time  and  place,  he  suc- 
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ceeded  in  a  marked  degree.     In  1827,  he 
built  himself  a  house  of  good  hewed  logs, 
to  which  he  brought  his  bride.     In  this 
home  were  born  to  them,  in  twenty-one 
years,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of 
them  living  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  feeding,  clothing  and  educating  of 
this  flock  on  a  farm  of  seven  acres  required 
more   than   farming  ability.      The   seven 
acres  were  made  to  yield  to  the  utmost  of 
garden,  orchard,  and  dairy  products.     In 
addition,  he  taught  school,  bought  horses 
and  farm  products  which  he  took  to  Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  return- 
ing with  various  kinds  of  merchandise  to 
sell  to  his  neighbors.    About  1839  he  built 
an  addition  to  his  log  house  and  opened 
a  country  store.    This  was  his  trade  centre 
until  1844,  when  he  bought  a  house  in  the 
village  (Carmichaels)  and  moved  his  mer- 
chandise there.     This  house  was  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  public  square  and 
is  now  known  as   the  Davidson   House. 
Here   he   brought    his    family    from    the 
country  house  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and 
here  were  born,  in  1849,  ^  daughter,  and 
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in  185 1,  a  son.  This  son  lived  but  one 
month,  and  his  was  the  first  death  in  the 
family  of  eleven  children.  In  the  autumn 
of  1858  his  wife,  his  true  and  worthy  help- 
meet, and  the  ideal  mother  of  these  eleven 
children,  passed  away,  and  in  May,  i860, 
he  died. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  life  of  this 
worthy  couple — their  part  in  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  community,  their 
integrity,  high  moral  influence  and  public- 
spiritedness — that  would  be  interesting  to 
many,  but  as  this  sketch  is  but  a  chapter 
in  a  family  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Colonel  William  Crawford,  the  writer  is 
limited  as  to  space.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  things  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  still  remember  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

He  was  a  very  great  friend  of  young 
men.  His  store  was,  in  the  evening,  often 
the  resort  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of 
the  village — not  there  for  idle  chatter,  but 
to  discuss  matters  of  general  and  public 
interest — often,  indeed,  enlivened  by  good 
illustrative  stories,  but  wholly  on  the  side 
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of  public  and  private  morals  and  manners. 
Very  recently  the  writer  has  heard  middle- 
aged  men  speak  with  warmth  of  how  his 
conversation  stimulated  in  them  the  de- 
sire for  knowledge  and  how  he  encouraged 
and  helped  them. 

Years  after  his  death,  an  incident  of  his 
schoolmaster  days  in  the  period  of  his 
younger  manhood  came  to  my  knowledge 
through  one  of  the  victims.  It  was  winter 
time  and  there  were  plenty  of  big  boys 
in  the  school.  The  master  was  writing  at 
his  desk,  his  back  being  toward  the  school, 
when  one  of  the  big  boys  took  a  ball  from 
his  pocket,  pitched  it  to  another  boy,  who 
in  turn  tossed  it  along  until  it  had  passed 
through  six  pairs  of  hands.  After  the 
master  had  finished  his  writing,  he  took 
down  the  birch  and  deliberately  trounced 
every  participant  in  the  game.  The  nar- 
rator of  the  story  said  it  was  a  mystery 
to  that  day  how  ''Billy"  could  know  so  well 
how  to  lick  the  right  boys,  his  back  having 
been  to  the  game. 

Mr.  Crawford  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1842  and  became  a  ruling 
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elder  in  1848.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock, 
in  his  centennial  discourse,  said  of  him: 
"In  his  official  acts  he  evinced  no  small 
degree  of  intelligence,  discretion  and 
sound  judgment,  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  Session,  as  well  as  to  the  Church, 
besides  being  highly  esteemed  as  a  useful 
and  worthy  citizen." 

His  wife,  Elizabeth  Rea,  daughter  of 
John  and  Margaret  (Dowlin)  Rea,  who 
was  born  January  16,  18 10,  and  whom  he 
married  June  20,  1827,  was  a  woman  of 
unbounded  energy.  She  never  shirked  a 
duty  or  obligation  connected  with  the  rear- 
ing of  a  large  family  and  was  equally 
zealous  in  extending  the  hospitalities  of 
the  house  to  the  numerous  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  family.  Her  kindness  to  the 
bereaved,  and  especially  to  the  motherless 
ones,  is  a  fragrant  memory  to  this  day. 

Her  father  was  a  son  of  Elizabeth 
(Paul)  Rea,  said  and  believed  by  the  fam- 
ily to  have  been  a  sister  of  the  renowned 
Commodore  John  Paul  Jones. 
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The  Children  of 

WILLIAM  AND  ELIZABETH  (REA) 
CRAWFORD 


JOHN  LYNN 

HANNAH 

PHEBE 

REA 

LUCINDA 

JAMES  PAUL 

JENNINGS 

WILLIAM  JEFFERSON 

SALOME  JANE 

MARGARET  ELIZABETH 

JESSE 


JOHN  LYNN,  born  March  24,  1828;  married 
Ann  Eliza  Townsend,  April  4,  1855.  No  chil- 
dren. 

HANNAH,  born  January  20,  1830;  died  April 
12,  1853. 

PHEBE,  born  December  29,  1831  ;  married  John 
B.  Laidley,  M.D.,  July  12,  1853.  One  child, 
Alice  Phebe,  died  October  14,  1884. 

REA,  born  April  23,  1834 ;  died  March  21,  1853. 

LUCINDA,  born  October  23,  1836;  married 
Charles  S.  Lucas,  February  25,  1862.  He  was 
Second  Lieutenant  in  Co.  I,  Eighth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.    Children: 

Ella  Crawford,  born  January  13,  1866; 
married  Charles  G.  Tidd,  May  25,  1891. 
Children : 

Charles  William,  born  March  12,  1892. 
Helen  Margaret,  born  June  26,  1893. 
Raymond  Lucas,  born  May  15,  1896. 

William  Jefferson,  born  March  8,  1869; 
married  Helen  Eaton,  a  descendant  of 
Francis  Eaton,  a  pilgrim  of  the  Mayflower, 
November  28,  1894.  One  child,  Gerald 
Crawford,  born  February  21,  1899. 
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JAMES  PAUL,  born  January  25,  1839  >  married 
Susan  Mary  McClintock,  May  22,  1861.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  F,  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
and  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability 
incurred  in  the  service.     Children : 

William  McClintock,  born  April  20, 
1862;  died  August  10,  1863. 

John  Lynn,  born  April  16,  1864;  died 
March  6,  1873. 

Charles  Lindsay,  born  November  26, 
1867 ;  married  Nora  F.  Weills,  September 
8,  1894.     Children: 

Marian  Shirley,  born  September  4,  1897. 
Charles    Lindsay,    born    February    18, 
1903. 

Robert,  born  October  25,  1870. 

James  Rea,  born  April  10,  1874;  married 
Lillian  Groves  Maginniss,  September  23, 
1903. 

Arthur  Gordon,  born  October  27,  1876; 
died  January  10,   1883. 

Paul,  born  January  6,  1879;  died  January 
7,  1879. 

Donald  Wallace,  born  December  13,  1880; 
died  December  20,  1881. 

Russell  Orr,  born  July  2y,  1884. 
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JENNINGS,  born  August  5,  1841 ;  died  January 
24,  1864. 

WILLIAM  JEFFERSON,  born  November  17, 
1843 ;  died  February  22,  1873.  He  served  in 
the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  in  1863. 

SALOME  JANE,  born  May  10,  1846;  married 
William  P.  Eddy,  April  12,  1866.  He  served 
in  the  war  in  the  First  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Heavy  Artillery,  was  wounded  at  Spott- 
sylvania  and  discharged  for  disability  from  loss 
of  foot.     Children: 

John  Lynn,  born  June  16,  1867. 

Elsie  Ray,  born  December  12,  1871. 

MARGARET  ELIZABETH,  born  February  21, 
1849;  rnarried  Henry  Fisher,  December  24, 
1902. 

JESSE,  born  May  23,  1851 ;  died  June  25,  1851. 
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JENNINGS,  third  child  of  John  and 
Salome  (Jennings)  Crawford,  was  born 
at  Carmichaels,  Greene  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  September  14,  1805.  He  im- 
proved to  the  fullest  extent  such  educa- 
tional advantages  as  the  times  afforded, 
taught  school  for  a  short  time  and  contem- 
plated the  study  of  law. 

He  married  Sarah  Evans  in  1827  and 
two  years  later  moved  to  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  and  settled  upon  a  quarter  section  of 
timber  land,  deeded  to  them  by  his  wife's 
father,  Mr.  George  Evans.  This  land  was 
located  near  Mount  Vernon,  and  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Gambler,  where  Ken- 
yon  College,  the  celebrated  Episcopal 
School,  was  afterwards  established.  This 
land  was  covered  with  fine  heavy  timber, 
which  he  cleared  with  his  own  hands  by 
first  grubbing,  then  cutting  the  timber, 
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Splitting  the  rails  to  fence  in  the  clearing, 
until  in  the  course  of  years  some  seventy 
acres  were  under  cultivation.  In  going 
upon  this  possession  his  first  improvement 
was  the  erection  of  a  log  cabin,  with  a  six- 
foot  fireplace  in  one  end ;  and  later  a  large 
granary  with  a  threshing  floor,  and  stor- 
age for  grain.  In  this  humble  frontier 
home  his  first  family  of  children,  except 
his  oldest  child,  were  born. 

His  wife  died  in  1845,  ^^^  i^  ^^47 
he  married  Sarah  Price,  who  was  a  strong 
helpmate  in  the  highest  sense  during  the 
second  period  of  his  life.  In  the  spring  of 
1 85 1  he  sold  his  farm  with  the  intention 
of  going  farther  west  and  obtaining  more 
land.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1853,  he, 
with  four  other  families,  drove  across  the 
country  in  covered  wagons,  and  crossed 
the  Mississippi  river  at  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
on  the  1st  day  of  October,  locating  tem- 
porarily for  the  winter  at  Solon,  near 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  After  careful  in- 
spection of  the  surrounding  country  in 
eastern  Iowa,  he  entered  640  acres  of 
prairie  land  from  the  government  at  $1.25 
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per  acre,  and  bought  40  acres  of  timber 
land  adjoining  it  at  the  edge  of  Jordan's 
Grove,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Mar- 
ion, in  Linn  County,  some  three  miles 
south  of  the  Wapsiepinicon  river.  The 
next  year  he  built  a  large  story  and  a  half 
house  and  with  his  family  moved  upon  his 
prairie  farm,  whose  broad  acres  were 
teeming  with  fertility  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  every  description. 

Entering  upon  his  career  in  the  West 
at  the  age  of  47,  he  became  at  once  a  strong 
factor  in  this  new  civilization.  This  sec- 
tion became  rapidly  settled,  largely  by  New 
England  people.  The  subject  of  this  nar- 
rative, besides  being  a  successful  farmer, 
an  inveterate  reader,  refined  and  scholarly, 
and  possessing  a  very  wide  range  of  accu- 
rate information,  stood  among  men  for  all 
that  was  manly  and  noble  in  character  and 
true  citizenship.  In  politics,  Jennings 
Crawford  was  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  a 
Republican  and  Protectionist.  While  the 
boys  in  blue  were  fighting  the  rebels  in  the 
South,  he  was  found  defending  the  na- 
tion's honor  in  contending  with  copper- 
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heads  in  the  North,  in  scathing  and  un- 
answerable arguments,  in  defense  of  the 
government  and  administration.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  ''War  Legislature''  which 
was  called  in  extra  session  in  1861  by  Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood  to  put  the  State  of  Iowa 
upon  a  war  footing.  While  actively  inter- 
ested in  every  movement  for  the  public 
good,  he  was  especially  concerned  in  devel- 
oping the  common  school  system,  which 
deeply  appealed  to  him. 

When  35  years  of  age  he  united  with  the 
Owl  Creek  Baptist  Church,  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  his  Ohio  home,  where  he  at- 
tended regularly  with  his  family.  Soon 
after  settling  in  Iowa  he,  with  a  few 
others,  organized  the  Jordan's  Grove  Bap- 
tist Church,  serving  as  deacon  in  this  and 
his  former  church  continuously  for  almost 
fifty  years.  He  was  a  most  consistent  man 
of  God  and  was  a  tower  of  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  in  the  community  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  was  the  priest  in  his 
own  home,  and  officiated  at  family  wor- 
ship, just  before  breakfast,  with  his  fam- 
ily and  those  in  his  service,  in  the  busy 
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season  as  well  as  at  other  times.  His  de- 
clining years  were  a  special  joy  and  bene- 
diction to  all,  and  nothing  afforded  him 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  entertain, 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  the  Craw- 
ford kin,  if  only  a  little  of  the  true  blood 
of  the  Scotchman  was  coursing  through 
their  veins. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  76,  on  the  nth  day  of 
September,  1881,  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  vigorous  mind,  he  was  stricken  with  a 
fatal  accident,  and  without  a  moment's 
notice  was  translated  and  gathered  to  his 
fathers — a  company  of  noble  descent  and 
lineage. 

The  whole  community  lamented  his 
death,  as  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for 
Moses,  the  man  of  God,  and  his  children 
and  children's  children  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed. 
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The  Children  of 

JENNINGS  AND  SARAH  (EVANS) 

CRAWFORD 


ANN 

JOHN  LYNN 

SALOME 

LYDIA 

PHEBE 


Children  by  Second  Wife, 
SARAH  PRICE 


MARGARET 
GEORGE  EVANS 
ADONIRAM  JUDSON  and 
JENNINGS  PRICE  (Twins) 


ANN,  born  August  25,  1828;  died  April  23,  1854. 

JOHN  LYNN,  born  May  29,  1830;  married  N. 
Ann  Graham,  November  24,  1852.     Children: 

H.  Howard,  born  July  3,  1853 ;  married 
Carrie  Arreen  Ferguson,  May  24,  1887. 

Jefferson  G.,  born  August  17,  1855 ;  "^^^^ 
ried  Jennie  E.  Seeley,  April  6,  1884.  Chil- 
dren : 

Mabel  Alice,  born  January  12,  1885. 
Helen  Bernice,  born  November  24,  1890. 

Salome  F.,  born  November  20,  1857;  mar- 
ried William  C.  Braska,  June  28,  1876. 
One  child,  Anna  Louise,  born  January  11, 
1884. 

M.  Alice,  born  October  2,  1859. 

Jennings  R.,  born  November  2,  1871. 

SALOME,  born  February  22,  1833 ;  married 
Charles  Kabler  in  1854.  She  died  in  1856, 
leaving  one  child,  Jennings  Crawford,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

LYDIA,  born  January  6,  1835 ;  married  William 
Litzenberg,  June  8,  1854.     Children: 
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Anna,  born  April,  1856;  married  Alvah 
Marshall,  November  8,  1876.  One  child, 
Ray  Clifford,  born  February  18,  1881. 

Sarah  Jane,  born  December  2,  1859. 

Jennings  Crawford,  born  April  6,  1870; 
married  EUzabeth  Anna  Fisher,  June  3, 
1902.  One  child.  Avis,  born  April  15, 
1903. 

PHEBE,  born  October  30,  1837 ;  married  Charles 
W.  Coe,  January  2^,  1857.    Children: 

Louisa,  born  October  26,  1858;  married 
Charles  N.  Hunt,  July  20,  1881.  Chil- 
dren : 

Lillian  Mabel,  born  April  20,  1883. 
Charles  Leigh,  born  December  5,  1885. 
Harold  Henry,  born  September  6,  1887. 
George  Milan,  born  May  19,  1890. 

Frank  Lynn,  born  October  12,  i860;  mar- 
ried Lucile  Ellsroad,  November  19,  1902. 

MARGARET,  born  July  17,  1848;  died  July  25, 
1848. 

GEORGE  E.,  born  August  22,    1849;  married 
Julia  C.  Benest,  October  2y,  1870.    Children: 

J.  Lynn,  born  October  24,  1873 ;  married 
Irene  Mullin,  October  15,  1903. 
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Jennings,  born  May  22,  1883. 
Louise,  born  July  18,  1890. 

ADONIRAM      JUDSON     and     JENNINGS 
PRICE  (twins),  born  August  2"],  1855. 

Of  ADONIRAM  JUDSON,  the  first- 
named  of  the  twin  sons  of  Jennings  Craw- 
ford, more  than  a  brief  record  of  birth  and 
death  is  worthy.  As  a  boy,  he  manifested 
remarkable  strength  of  body  and  mind, 
with  a  persistency  of  purpose  in  overcom- 
ing all  difficulties  in  his  pathway.  He  led 
a  most  strenuous  life  as  a  boy  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  later  in  school  and  col- 
lege. When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he 
decided  to  make  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine  his  lifework,  and  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  After  one  year  there,  he 
went  with  his  wife,  Aimie  Benest,  to 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  taking  one  year's 
course  in  the  Long  Island  Medical 
College,  followed  by  a  year  in  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  March, 
1883.  He  began  practice  in  Brooklyn, 
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doing  post-graduate  work  in  New  York 
two  years  more,  then  he  returned  to  his 
native  State,  locating  in  Des  Moines, 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  a  short  time  he  became 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  the 
Iowa  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
performing  these  duties  in  addition  to  his 
general  practice.  He  began  to  be  looked 
upon  by  his  brother  physicians  as  a  young 
man  of  unusual  ability  and  was  a  favorite 
with  all  who  came  to  know  him,  by  virtue 
of  his  sincere  kindliness  of  heart  and  cour- 
tesy of  manner.  A  brilliant  prospect  of  a 
life  of  honor  and  usefulness  opened  before 
him,  when,  alas,  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  pneumonia.  His  wonderful  determi- 
nation enabled  him  to  fight  the  disease  for 
eight  months,  but  at  last  strength  gave 
way,  and  saying  pathetically,  ''Life  has 
been  too  hard,"  the  struggle  was  ended  and 
his  work  finished  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
He  had  led  an  earnest  and  consistent 
Christian  life  and  died  in  the  faith  of  his 
father's  God,  mourned  by  the  church  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member.  Judson 
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married  Aimie  Benest  in  1881.  One  child, 
Jennings  William,  was  born  March,  1883, 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

JENNINGS  PRICE  CRAWFORD,  born  Aug- 
ust 27,  1855  ;  married  Anna  Williams,  who  was 
born  February  25,  1862.     Children: 

Frances  Louise,  born  January  24,  1887. 

Genevieve,  born  October  4,  1888. 

Helen,  born  June  26,  1891. 

Dorothy  and  Margaret  (twins),  born  Sep- 
tember I,  1897. 
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ALICE,  fourth  child  of  John  and 
Salome  (Jennings)  Crawford,  was  born 
June  13,  1807,  and  died  July  20,  1894. 

In  the  history  of  the  early  descendants 
of  Colonel  William  Crawford,  it  seems 
eminently  fitting  that  space  should  be  given 
to  the  women  of  the  family  who  so  bravely 
and  cheerfully  shared  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
grateful  task  that  has  been  assigned  me  to 
record  a  few  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  her  race,  Alice  Crawford 
Kerr,  or  "Aunt  Ellie,"  as  she  was  known 
by  her  numerous  nephews  and  nieces  who 
so  greatly  admired  her  and  now  hold 
her  in  loving  remembrance.  Many  of 
the  incidents  of  her  life  were  told  me  by 
Mrs.  Kerr  herself  as  we  sat  together  by 
the  blazing  fire  in  the  sitting  room  of  her 
home  in  Ohio — she  seated  in  her  low 
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Splint-bottom  chair,  occupied  with  knit- 
ting or  the  fine  needlework  for  which  she 
was  noted  to  the  day  of  her  death,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  or  perhaps  the  house- 
hold mending  held  her  busy  fingers,  while 
her  mind  went  back  over  the  stirring  times 
of  her  youth  to  bring  forth  events  of 
never-failing  interest  to  her  listeners. 
Nor  must  I  forget  the  tin  oven  that  stood 
close  by  this  same  open  fireplace,  in  which 
the  delicious  corn  pone  was  slowly  coming 
to  its  crusty  perfection.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
in  the  summer  evenings  when  we  gathered 
around  the  great  stones  of  the  doorway — 
wherever  the  place — Aunt  Ellie  was  the 
centre  of  interest.  It  was  not  only  the 
story  of  early  days  that  we  learned  from 
her  lips,  but  many  a  lesson  of  trials  quietly 
borne  without  one  word  of  complaint 
against  those  causing  the  suffering.  And 
if  we  young  folks  spoke  unkindly  or  crit- 
ically of  a  companion,  we  were  immediate- 
ly checked  and  made  to  look  at  the  case 
from  the  offender's  point  of  view  and  so  to 
make  his  fault  seem  less.  In  the  forty 
years  of  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Kerr, 
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I  never  knew  her  fail  to  find  some  exten- 
uating cause  for  the  wrongdoing  of  any- 
one accused.  Though  her  Christian  char- 
ity was  boundless,  her  own  standard  of 
high  and  pure  living  was  never  lowered, 
but  was  lived  up  to  in  such  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  that  it  was  a  part  of  her 
very  self.  Both  she  and  her  husband, 
David  Kerr,  were  strong  and  helpful 
members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Of  the  childhood  of  Mrs.  Kerr,  little 
need  be  said.  Educational  advantages  in 
a  new  country  at  that  early  period  were 
necessarily  limited,  and  even  such  as  her 
brothers  enjoyed  she  was  deprived  of  by 
the  long  distance  between  her  home  and 
the  school  house,  where  sessions  were  held 
only  in  the  winter  months.  This  loss  was 
largely  made  up,  however,  by  instruction 
given  by  her  father  at  home.  Old  Colonel 
William  Crawford  and  his  wife  (whom  he 
married  late  in  life  and  who  was  always 
called  ''Granny  Crawford")  were  very 
fond  of  this  steady-minded  little  grand- 
daughter and  she  spent  much  time  with 
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them,  Granny  teaching  her  to  knit  and 
sew  nicely  when  she  was  only  five  years  of 
age. 

When  Alice  was  about  seventeen  years 
old,  her  father  suffered  financial  losses 
which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  help 
herself.  The  early  training  of  Granny 
made  her  task  an  easy  one,  as  a  fine  needle 
worker  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  busy 
homes  and  she  was  well  remunerated. 

In  November,  1831,  she,  with  her 
friends,  Nancy  Evans  and  her  brother 
Abel,  and  Betsy  Jamison,  made  a  visit  to 
Knox  County,  Ohio,  to  see  her  brother, 
Jennings.  This  journey  of  four  hundred 
miles  was  made  on  horseback  and  the 
wardrobe  carried  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags 
and  a  basket.  They  returned  the  latter 
part  of  December.  They  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  at  Wheeling,  on  the  ice,  and  the 
weather  was  so  severe  that  they  considered 
the  question  of  stopping,  but  finally  de- 
cided to  go  on. 

During  Alice's  absence  on  this  visit,  her 
father,  John  Crawford,  whom  she  had  left 
in  good  health,  was  taken  sick  and  died. 
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January  19,  1836,  Alice  married  David 
Kerr,  who  was  born  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  of  Irish  descent.  He 
was  a  fine,  energetic  young  man  of  whose 
athletic  ability  many  stories  have  been  re- 
lated. A  year  after  their  marriage  they 
removed  from  Carmichaels  to  Harrison 
County,  Virginia,  where  they  lived  five 
years.  Of  the  primitiveness  of  their  living 
at  this  place  many  incidents  are  told,  one 
of  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
my  mind  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 

On  rising  one  morning  they  found  a 
huge  snake  stretched,  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  bed,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
logs  forming  that  side  of  the  house. 

From  Virginia  they  went  to  Athens 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  journey  there  is 
worthy  of  description.  All  their  belong- 
ings were  taken  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Clarksburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  Pittsburg,  and  loaded  on  to  a  flat- 
boat  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  They 
stored  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  on  one 
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end  of  the  boat,  the  other  end  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Hve  stock,  consisting  of  two 
horses,  two  cows  and  two  hogs.  The 
household  goods  were  put  in  the  cabin  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat  and  here  the  house- 
work was  carried  on  with  the  same  regu- 
larity that  had  been  observed  on  the  farm : 
baking,  churning,  washing  and  cooking, 
as  they  slowly  floated  down  the  river.  At 
Fairmont  they  met  the  first  steamboat  that 
had  ever  gone  that  far  up  the  river.  Ar- 
riving at  Pittsburg,  they  sold  their  wheat 
and  continued  their  journey  down  the  Ohio 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
to  Pomeroy,  where  they  landed  on  the  9th 
of  May,  two  weeks  after  they  left  home. 
Thence  they  went  inland  to  the  north  for 
twenty  miles  and  purchased  a  farm  one 
half  mile  from  where  the  village  of  Albany 
now  stands.  Here  they  built  the  house  of 
hewn  logs,  and  while  the  young  husband 
fought  with  the  forest  to  secure  his  cleared 
land,  his  wife  set  up  her  wheel  and  loom 
and  spun  and  wove  the  household  linen. 
A  towel  of  intricate  pattern  of  her  design- 
ing and  weaving  is  in  my  possession  now. 
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The  woolen  clothing  and  bedding  were 
also  her  own  handiwork.  How  she  could 
accomplish  so  much  and  yet  have  time  for 
the  usual  duties  of  a  household  as  well  as 
the  careful  training  of  six  children  is  a 
mystery. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  later  members  of 
the  Crawford  family  who  have  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  a  personal  knowledge  of 
this  remarkable  woman,  a  little  description 
of  her  appearance  shall  be  recorded.  She 
was  about  medium  height  and  of  square 
build,  well  rounded  but  never  fleshy,  dark 
complexion,  dark  hair,  and  deep-set  black 
eyes  of  great  expression  above  a  well- 
shaped  nose,  and  high  cheek  bones  which 
betrayed  her  Scotch  ancestry.  To  these 
were  added  a  strong,  square  chin  and  wide, 
firm,  but  gentle,  mouth.  In  her  dress, 
neatness  and  simplicity  prevailed  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  whether  it  was  the 
working  dress  of  cotton  print,  the  woolen 
for  general  dress  up,  or  the  black  silk  for 
state  occasions,  the  fashion  of  making  was 
the  same — a  plain,  rather  full  skirt  and 
perfectly  plain  waist  over  which  was  al- 
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ways  worn  a  little  round  cape  of  the  same 
material.  With  this  was  worn  a  cap  of 
lace,  black  for  common  use  and  white  for 
dress.  The  bonnet  varied  little  more  in 
style,  a  close  one  of  brown  or  black  satin 
for  Sunday,  and  a  sun  bonnet  for  almost 
all  other  occasions.  The  sun  bonnet  was 
her  almost  constant  companion,  for  she 
was  a  great  lover  of  outdoor  life  and  work, 
her  beautiful  garden  being  her  pride  and 
delight.  Her  strong  sense  of  humor  man- 
ifested itself  in  the  scarecrows  she  con- 
structed for  the  protection  from  the  crows 
of  her  early  peas  and  lucious  red  and  yel- 
low raspberries.  And  oh !  the  orderly  beds 
of  old-fashioned  flowers,  the  very  frag- 
rance of  her  sweet  pinks  and  the  restful- 
ness  of  her  gentle  presence  seem  to  sur- 
round me  as  I  close  this  loving  tribute  to 
her  memory. 
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The  Children  of 

DAVID  AND  ALICE  (CRAWFORD) 

KERR 


SALOME  JENNINGS 
HAMILTON  HUSTON 
MARY  LUCINDA 
MARGARET 
REBECCA  GORDON 
PHEBE  ALICE 


SALOME  JENNINGS,  born  November  5,  1836; 
married  Andrew  H.  Holmes,  December  2S, 
1854.    Children : 

CosTELLo  Crawford,  born  March  11,  1856; 
married  Amanda  A.  Wilson,  May  19,  1877. 
He  died  November  3,  1889,  leaving  one 
child,  Basil  Earl,  born  March  10,  1883. 

James  Huston,  born  May  2^,  1858;  mar- 
ried Mary  Dewing,  October  15,  1879. 
Children : 

Angle  Green,  born  August  4,  1881. 
John  Dewing,  born  January  29,  1885. 

Andrew  Frederick,  born  July  20,  i860; 
married  Elizabeth  Jane  Wilson,  April  20, 
1881.  One  child,  Alpheus  Wilson,  born 
January  12,  1885. 

Fannie  Alice,  born  July  12,  1864;  died 
December  13,  1870. 

William  David,  died  in  infancy. 

John  Kerrlynn,  born  November  15,  1867; 
died  August  22,   1872. 

Lomie  Lulu,  born  February  28,  1870. 
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Phebe  Wallace,  born  December  28,  1875 ; 
married  James  K.  Moler,  November  23, 
1892.  One  child,  Alice  May,  born  August 
30,  1893.  She  married,  second,  D.  Jerman. 
One  child,  Angie  Gladys,  born  September 
2,  1903. 

Everett  Pierce,  born  January  15,  1880. 

HAMILTON  HUSTON,  born  January  15, 
1838;  married  Rhoda  Gray,  March  11,  1865. 
He  served  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and,  although  he  fought  in  every 
battle  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  he 
was  never  obliged  to  enter  the  hospital  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  war.     Children: 

Harry  Gray,  born  September  16,  1867 ;  mar- 
ried Bernice  L.  Burch,  February  27,  1895. 
One  child,  Rhoda  Elizabeth,  born  July  4, 
1897. 

Glenn  Elmont,  born  September  20,  1872; 
married  Edna  M.  Dexter,  August  10,  1897. 

Jesse  David,  born  April  4,  1874. 

Elsie  May,  born  August  i,  1876. 

MARY  LUCINDA,  born  October  31,  1839  ;  mar- 
ried Henry  Fisher,  September  24,  1884.  She 
died  January  20,  1901. 
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MARGARET,  born  March  i6,  1841 ;  married 
James  Madison  Holmes,  November  2^,  1866. 
Children : 

Anson  Kossuth,  born  March  22,  1868; 
married  Eva  Lamb,  September  28,  1898. 
One  child. 

Blanche  Irene,  born  March  2,  1874;  mar- 
ried Joseph  Hooker  Barker,  February  5, 
1893. 

REBECCA  GORDON,  born  December  8,  1842 ; 
married  Archeleus  Stanley,  October  4,  1875. 
One  child,  Alice  Amy,  born  October  14,  1876. 

PHEBE  ALICE,  born  December  16,  1844;  mar- 
ried William  Wallace  Blake,  March  6,  1867. 
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JEFFERSON  CRAWFORD 

JEFFERSON,  fifth  child  of  John  and 
Salome  (Jennings)  Crawford,  was  born 
July  I,  1809,  ^^^  <^i^d  August  16,  1868. 
He  remained  at  the  old  Crawford  home 
in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  until  he 
was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when 
he,  with  some  other  young  men  of  the 
place,  went  to  Hazel  Green,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  at  once  engaged  in  prospecting 
for  lead  ore.  He  was  fairly  successful 
from  the  start  and  soon  became  a  large 
operator  in  both  mining  and  smelting,  con- 
tinuing the  business  throughout  his  life- 
time. 

In  stature  he  was  over  six  feet,  well  pro- 
portioned and  of  fine  appearance.  In  his 
boyhood  years  he  excelled  in  the  outdoor 
sports,  was  fond  of  hunting  and  was  an 
expert  wing  shot.  Truly,  for  one  who  was 
to  spend  at  least  forty  years  of  his  life  as 
a  frontiersman,  he  was  well  equipped. 
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An  incident  of  his  early  life,  which 
reveals  his  character  as  a  man  for  an 
emergency  and  also  in  a  measure  his  hu- 
morous side,  is  worth  telling. 

While  assisting  in  navigating  a  loaded 
flatboat  down  the  Ohio,  some  accident  oc- 
curred which  caused  the  boat  to  sink.  His 
two  companions  got  safely  ashore,  but  he 
remained  on  the  craft  as  she  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface.  One  of  his  friends 
was  greatly  alarmed,  crying  out,  "Oh! 
he  is  drowned."  ''Never  fear,"  said  the 
other,  who  knew  him  better,  ''he  is  not 
drowned."  And  presently  up  he  came 
pushing  in  front  of  him  a  barrel  of  apples 
which  he  had  rescued  from  the  stores  in 
the  little  cabin. 

In  1834,  he  married  Ruth  Watters,  who 
died  a  few  months  later. 

On  October  19,  1841,  he  married  Cath- 
arine Allen  Harper,  granddaughter  of  the 
Reverend  John  McMillan,  D.D.,  founder 
of  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  always  active  in  promoting  the 
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best  interests  of  the  community.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  in  respect  to  educa- 
tional matters. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  past 
the  age  for  military  duty,  but  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Government  in  getting 
soldiers  to  the  front,  and  his  interest  in  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  his  kindness  to 
them  and  their  families  at  home  were  well 
known  and  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  many.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  many 
soldiers  from  Hazel  Green  and  vicinity 
were  wounded.  He  went  to  the  front  to 
assist  in  caring  for  them  and  to  bring 
home  such  as  were  unfitted  by  wounds  for 
further  immediate  service.  One  of  these, 
a  very  large  man,  was  in  danger  of  being 
left  behind  owing  to  the  lack  of  ambu- 
lances to  convey  the  wounded  to  the  trans- 
port; whereupon  Mr.  Crawford  took  him 
upon  his  shoulders  and  carried  him  to  the 
steamer. 

The  kindly  ministrations  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crawford  were  not  limited  to  soldiers 
and  their  families,  but  were  extended  to 
the  sick,  the  unfortunate  and  the  needy 

ones  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
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The  Children  of 

JEFFERSON  AND  CATHARINE 
(HARPER)  CRAWFORD 


SALOME 

MILDRED  LINDSAY 
ALICE  REBECCA 
JEFFERSON 
JOHN  JENNINGS 


SALOME,  born  October  21,  1842  ;  died  February 
21,  1847. 

MILDRED  LINDSAY,  born  July  i,  1844. 

ALICE  REBECCA,  born  May  9,  1847;  married 
William  Kennon  Jennings,  September  17,  1874. 
Children : 

Clara,  born  December  5,  1875. 

Florence,  born  December  25,  1877. 

Dale,  born  September  28,  1879. 

KATHERINE,  born  April  4,  1850;  died  August 
13,  1850. 

JEFFERSON,  born  October  14,  185 1 ;  married 
Bessie  N.  Crowle,  September  5,  1883.  Chil- 
dren : 

Helen  Jennings,  born  May  18,  1885. 

John  Jennings,  born  November  10,  1890. 

JOHN  JENNINGS,  born  January  25,  1856; 
married  Ellen  Josephine  Turner,  October  15, 
1884.     He  died  January  21,  1904.     Children: 

Seth  Turner,  born  June  30,  1886. 

John  Douglas  Montgomery,  born  Febru- 
ary 25,  1888. 

Judith  Ellen  MacMillan,  born  August  7, 
1899. 
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LUCINDA  LAUGHRAN 


LUCINDA,  sixth  child  of  John  and 
Salome  (Jennings)  Crawford,  was  born 
March  ii,  1811,  and  married  (about 
1839)  Reverend  Joshua  Laughran.  He 
was  a  teacher  by  profession  and  was  Prin- 
cipal of  Greene  Academy  at  Carmichaels 
for  several  years.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  Waynesburg  Academy,  he  became 
Principal  of  that  Institution.  About  1854 
or  '55  he  went  to  Hazel  Green,  Wisconsin, 
to  take  charge  of  an  institution  of  learning 
there.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  his  wife 
died,  leaving  two  children,  John  Cornelius 
and  Salome. 

Cornelius  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise  as  a  writer,  and,  had  not  death 
come  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  manhood,  he 
would  doubtless  have  made  his  mark  in  the 
world  of  literature.  He  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Sometime  after  his  discharge,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster's 
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Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  This  continued  till  his 
death  in  1869. 

The  daughter,  Salome,  was  a  girl  of 
rare  intelligence  and  of  an  attractive  dis- 
position, but  she  also  died  in  the  beginning 
of  young  womanhood. 


7 

PHEBE,  seventh  child  of  John  and 
Salome  (Jennings)  Crawford,  was  born 
May  12,  181 3,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixteen. 


8 
REBECCA  GORDON 

REBECCA  SLATER,  eighth  child  of 
John  and  Salome  (Jennings)  Crawford, 
was  born  April  12,  181 5,  and  died  April, 

1853- 

She  was  of  a  rarely  sweet  and  joyous 
disposition  and  of  most  exemplary  Chris- 
tian character.     The  happy  and  devoted 
wife  and  mother  of  five  little  children,  yet 
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when  called  after  a  brief  illness  to  part 
from  them  the  cheerful  courage  still  re- 
mained, and  when  asked  concerning  her 
hope  in  Christ,  she  replied,  "I  cannot  feel 
a  doubt/'  These  words  form  the  inscrip- 
tion on  her  tombstone  in  the  old  burying 
ground  of  the  Gordon  homestead,  near 
Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania.  On  her  mar- 
riage to  John  Adam  Gordon,  October  14, 
1842,  she  was  united  to  one  possessing  a 
character  of  nobility  equal  to  her  own.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  Greene 
Academy,  Carmichaels,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  winter  following  their  mar- 
riage was  spent.  The  following  spring 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  public 
school  of  Waynesburg,  whence  they  re- 
moved at  once.  Here  their  married  life 
was  spent  and  here  all  their  children  were 
born.  The  teacher's  profession  proving 
too  confining  for  his  health,  he  entered 
mercantile  life,  later  became  Postmaster, 
and  was  twice  elected  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Greene  County.  He 
served  as  an  officer  in  Company  G,  Eighty- 
fifth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 

during  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Children  of 

JOHN  ADAM  AND  REBECCA 
(CRAWFORD)  GORDON 


M.  LAFAYETTE 
JOHN  CRAWFORD 
BAZIL  JENNINGS 
WILLIAM  LYNN 
REBECCA  ALICE 


M.  LAFAYETTE,  born  July  i8,  1843; 
died  November  4,  1900. 

The  following  account  of  his  life  and 
his  labors  as  a  missionary  in  Japan  is  taken 
from  the  Missionary  Herald  of  December, 
1900: 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon,  of  the  Japan 
Mission,  which  event  occurred  at  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  on  November  4.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  of  the  thirty-seven  male  missionaries  sent  by 
the  American  Board  to  the  Japan  Mission  since 
its  commencement,  in  1869,  there  have  been  only 
two  deaths — Dr.  A.  H.  Adams,  in  187 1,  and  Rev. 
R.  H.  Davis,  in  1899,  who  had  retired  from  the 
mission  several  years  previously.  Of  this  goodly 
company  who  have  been  so  long  spared  on  earth 
Dr.  Gordon  is  the  next  to  go.  He  was  born  in 
Waynesburg,  Penn.,  July  18,  1843.  Shortly  after 
he  entered  college  he  enlisted  for  three  years  in 
the  army  as  a  member  of  Company  G,  85th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  After  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, he  graduated  from  the  college  at  Waynes- 
burg in  1868,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  187 1.  Subsequently  he  studied  medi- 
cine in  Brooklyn,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
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at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York  City.  He  married  Miss  Agnes  H.  Donald, 
of  Andover,  on  July  13,  1872,  and  they  sailed 
for  Japan  on  September  i  of  the  same  year. 

The  offer  of  service  made  by  Dr.  Gordon  in 
1 87 1  reveals  the  fact  that  it  cost  him  the  severest 
struggle  of  his  life  to  turn  from  his  medical 
to  theological  study,  that  he  might  become 
a  minister.  Subsequently  he  completed  his 
medical  studies  in  the  thought  of  laboring 
both  as  an  evangelist  and  a  physician.  Experi- 
ence, however,  after  reaching  the  field,  led  him 
to  believe  that  he  could  work  successfully  in  but 
one  of  these  lines,  and  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
medicine.  In  this  offer  of  service  he  expresses 
a  strong  preference  for  Japan  as  his  field  of 
labor,  but  he  adds,  "li  it  is  thought  best,  on  the 
whole,  that  I  go  elsewhere,  I  shall  go  cheerfully." 

A  clear  indication  of  the  estimate  formed  of 
him  during  his  theological  course  is  given  in  a 
sentence  from  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  in  a  letter 
warmly  commending  him  to  the  American  Board, 
"When  it  has  been  necessary  to  consult  with  a 
student  in  the  administration  of  seminary  affairs, 
I  have  found  it  best  to  confer  with  him  [Mr. 
Gordon]  more  frequently  than  with  any  other 
one." 

Dr.  Gordon  was  originally  connected  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  missionary  work  under 
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the  care  of  the  American  Board.  Of  the  char- 
acter of  that  work  another  shall  speak.  When  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  furlough,  in 
1899,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  him  by  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association,  to  which  he 
was  led  to  consent  for  reasons  of  health,  that  he 
take  up  work  at  the  Islands  in  behalf  of  many  of 
the  Japanese  who  were  flocking  to  Hawaii.  But 
the  state  of  his  health  caused  the  postponement 
from  month  to  month  of  this  plan,  till  at  last  it 
became  evident  that  his  work  on  earth  was  done. 
He  met  the  messenger  of  death  not  merely  calmly 
but  joyfully,  testifying  that  the  gospel  he  had 
preached  bore  the  test  of  a  death-bed.  In  a  ser- 
mon of  his  own  which  touched  upon  this  matter, 
as  it  was  read  to  him  a  few  days  before  the  end, 
he  found  nothing  to  alter  except  a  single  phrase 
which  spoke  of  ''the  grim  monster,  death."  He 
wished  that  phrase  stricken  out.  "There  is  no 
such  thing." 

Dr.  John  C.  Berry,  who  went  to  Japan  the 
same  year  that  Dr.  Gordon  did,  and  who  was 
associated  with  him  most  intimately,  gives  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory: — 

"One  of  the  first  five  men  sent  to  our  beloved 
Japan  Mission  has  fallen,  and  the  remaining  four 
deeply  mourn  his  loss.  As  one  of  the  five,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  other  three,  I  am  glad  to 
speak  a  word  of  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  fallen  brother.    For  twenty-five  years  I  have 
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known  him  as  only  missionary  associates  in  the 
foreign  field  can  know  each  other,  and  from  that 
knowledge  I  am  able  to  say  that  Dr.  Gordon  must 
be  classed  among  the  noblest  of  the  noble  men 
who  have  represented  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  foreign  mission  field.  His  faithfulness 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  great 
trust  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ;  his  ripe 
scholarship ;  his  clearness  of  statement  both 
on  the  platform  and  with  his  pen ;  his  excellent 
judgment ;  his  kindly  charity  for  others ;  his  loy- 
alty to  friends ;  his  strict  integrity ;  and  his  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  gave  him 
a  strength  of  character  and  a  prestige  among  his 
brethren,  which  placed  him  among  the  foremost 
workers  that  are  moulding  the  thought  and  trans- 
forming the  life  of  the  Far  East  to-day. 

''His  judgment  always  carried  great  weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  Mission,  bearing,  as  they  did, 
the  impress  of  careful  thought  and  investigation. 
His  upright  character,  his  profound  scholarship, 
his  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  his  quick  sympathy 
with  young  men,  gave  him  a  strong  hold  upon 
his  students  in  the  Doshisha.  His  forcefulness 
in  preaching,  his  spirituality  in  counsel,  and  his 
humility  in  discipleship,  made  him  an  ever  wel- 
come helper  among  the  Japanese  churches.  Every- 
where he  was  hailed  as  their  friend,  and  no 
struggling,  discouraged  evangelist,  or  suffering 
native  Christian  ever  sought  his  help  or  sym- 
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pathy  in  vain.  No  one  could  associate  with  Dr. 
Gordon  without  being  impressed  by  his  earnest- 
ness, and  by  those  large  qualities  which  mark  the 
superior  man.  He  was  a  friend,  association  with 
whom  made  his  friends  larger,  purer,  nobler. 

"As  I  witnessed  the  departure  of  his  bier  from 
his  late  temporary  home  in  Auburndale,  I  could 
truly  thank  God  for  his  noble  life,  and  rejoice  in 
the  blessed  thought  that  life's  friendships  here 
are  continued  in  heaven." 

M.  LAFAYETTE  GORDON,  married  Agnes 
Helen  Donald,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  July 
30,  1872.  Their  children,  all  born  in  Japan, 
were: 

Fannie  Slater,  born  August  26,  1874 ;  mar- 
ried Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett,  July,  1894. 
They  went  at  once  as  Missionaries  to 
Japan,  where  four  children  have  been 
born  : 

Samuel    Colcord,    born    February    13, 

1896. 
Gordon,  born  March  12,  1898. 
Robert,  born  December  18,  1899. 
Donald,  born  March  8,  1902. 

Donald,  born  March  31,  1877;  married 
Louise  Raynor  Ayer,  September  3,  1900. 

Mary  Duke,  born  January  20,  188 1. 

Crawford,  born  May  15,  1883 ;  died  July  7, 
1887. 
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JOHN  CRAWFORD,  born  May  14,  1846;  died 
April,  1879.  He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  practised 
his  profession  in  Waynesburg.  He  married 
Margaret  Harper,  of  Carmichaels,  in  1872. 
They  had  one  son,  Mark  McMillan,  born 
April  II,  1875. 

BAZIL  JENNINGS,  born  December  5,  1848; 
died  October  31,  1854. 

WILLIAM  LYNN,  born  October  31,  1850.  He 
made  teaching  his  profession  and  served  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  Avery 
Institute,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Til- 
lotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  associated  in  his  work  with  Miss 
Belle  Hunt,  to  whom  he  was  afterward  mar- 
ried. He  died  August  28,  1885,  leaving  two 
children,  Frances  Fales  and  Alice  Craw- 
ford.    The  latter  died  in  infancy. 

REBECCA  ALICE,  born  March  31,  1853;  mar- 
ried, in  1892,  George  West. 
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IV 

CATHERINE  YOUNG 


CATHERINE,  fourth  child  of  WilHam 
and  AHce  (Kennedy)  Crawford,  married 
Hugh  Young.    They  had  four  children: 

ROBERT 

MINERVA 

ALICE 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 

We  have  knowledge  of  the  youngest 
only. 

WILLIAM  CRAWEORD  YOUNG 
was  born  December  9,  18 18,  probably  in 
Ohio,  and  died  at  Eort  Worth,  Texas, 
March  11,  1894.  In  his  early  boyhood  his 
father  died  and  his  mother  moved  to  Wis- 
consin. When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  old  he,  with  a  boy  a  little  older  than 
himself,  ran  away  and  enlisted  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  Eor  his  services  in  this  war 
he  received  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Later  he  was  a  lumberman  in 
Wisconsin  and  Missouri.  We  were  in- 
formed quite  recently  that  a  saw-mill  of 
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his  building,  one  of  the  first  erected  in 
Wisconsin,  was  still  standing.  In  1851 
he  married  Elizabeth  Rutherford.  They 
lived  at  Alexandria,  Missouri.  Seven 
children  were  born  to  them ;  the  first  four 
died  in  childhood.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  William  Young  was  among  the 
first  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
He  became  captain  of  a  company  of  Mis- 
souri Cavalry,  and  afterwards  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  a  regiment  and  was 
one  of  General  Price's  most  trusted  officers. 
He  was  several  times  wounded  and  was 
also  a  prisoner.  After  the  war  closed  he 
went  to  Hancock,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in 
farming.  There  his  younger  children 
were  born.  In  1875  he  went  to  Texas, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Children  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Rutherford) 
Young : 

Anna  Mildred,  wife  of  Dr.  Dayton  San- 
ford.     Children : 

Elise,  born  in  1887. 
John,  born  in  1892. 
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Lena  Elizabeth,  married  to  Charles  Evans. 
Children : 

Gertrude,  born  in  1885. 
Elliott,  born  in  1887. 
Charles,  born  1890. 

LoRA,  married  to  John  G.  Lofton.    Children : 
Elsie,  born  1890. 
Margaret,  born  1899. 


V 

RUTH  MILLER 

RUTH,  fifth  child  of  WilHam  and  Alice 
(Kennedy)  Crawford,  married  John  Mil- 
ler. They  moved  to  Kentucky.  We  can 
find  no  further  trace  of  them. 


VI 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 


WILLIAM,  sixth  child  of  William  and 
Alice     (Kennedy)     Crawford,    went    to 
Natchez,  Mississippi.     Nothing  is  known 
of  him  except  the  following : 
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From  a  power  of  attorney  executed  in 
favor  of  John  L.  Crawford,  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1840,  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  it 
appears  that  James  M.  Crawford,  WiUiam 
B.  Crawford  and  John  O'Brien,  husband 
of  the  late  Mary  O'Brien,  sister  of  James 
M.  and  WilHam  B.  Crawford,  all  of 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  claim  to  be  the  heirs- 
at-law  of  William  Crawford,  late  of 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  is  rep- 
resented as  being  the  grandfather  of  the 
above-mentioned  persons. 


VII 
ALICE  ARMSTRONG 


ALICE,  seventh  child  of  William  and 
Alice  (Kennedy)  Crawford,  was  born 
July  16,  1776.  She  married  Thomas 
Armstrong,  in  1796.  He  was  born  April 
2,  1777,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Arm- 
strong, who  married  Mary  Kennedy,  sis- 
ter of  Alice.  She  died  October  28,  1850. 
He  died  October  22,  1853. 

The  Arm.strongs  came  from  Scotland 
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and  settled  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  but 
later  removed  to  Fayette  County.  They 
finally  crossed  the  Monongahela  and  set- 
tled near  the  Crawford  homestead. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Alice  Craw- 
ford and  Thomas  Armstrong,  they  jour- 
neyed on  a  flatboat  from  the  mouth  of 
Muddy  Creek  down  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Ohio  to  where  the  Hocking  enters  the 
Ohio.  Here  they  procured  a  piroque  and 
proceeded  to  a  point  on  the  Hocking, 
where  Athens  is  now  located.  Thence 
they  journeyed  overland  and  finally  settled 
near  Hibbardville.  At  this  location  he 
erected  a  house,  which  has  sheltered  an 
Armstrong  to  this  day.  In  it  all  his  chil- 
dren but  the  oldest,  William,  were  born, 
as  well  as  the  children  of  his  youngest  son, 
Elmer. 
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The  Children  of 
THOMAS    AND    ALICE    (CRAW- 
FORD) ARMSTRONG 


WILLIAM,  born  January  19,  1799;  died 
August  29,  1837. 

SAMUEL,  born  April  3,  1801 ;  died . 

ELIPHAS,  born  December  26,  1803;  died 
July  17,  1823. 

ELZA,  born  August  15,  1806;  died  Sep- 
tember II,  1822. 

JOHN,  born  June  14,  1809;  died . 

ELMER,  born  January  17,  1812;  married 
Parmelia  Booth,  January  7,  1844; 
died  April  12,  1895. 


ELMER  served  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  captured  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
with  $750  in  his  possession.  This  money 
he  secreted  about  his  person,  so  that  the 
rigid  search  of  the  rebel  guard  was  unable 
to  find  it.  He  freely  loaned  the  money  to 
his  fellow  prisoners  in  Libby  Prison,  and 
he  delighted  in  repeating  the  statement 
that  every  man  who  could,  repaid  him 
after  his  return  from  the  war.  Previous 
to  the  battle  where  Milroy  and  most  of 
his  command  were  captured,  including 
Armstrong,  Adjutant  Ballard  handed 
Armstrong  $200,  requesting  him  to  take 
it  home,  as  he  thought  it  more  than  prob- 
able that  he  would  be  shot.  Armstrong 
slipped  the  money  between  the  lining  and 
the  leather  of  his  shoe,  and  there  it  re- 
mained till  his  return.  On  his  arrival  at 
Athens,  he  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  Court 
House,  ripped  open  the  shoe,  took  out  the 
money  and  handed  it  over  to  Ballard's 
family. 

He  w^as  a  man  of  strong  individuality, 
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had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  quick  per- 
ceptions, which  he  exercised  on  all  ques- 
tions his  mind  led  him  to  investigate. 
Children : 

Elizabeth,  born  October  7,  1844;  married 
James  Dickey  Brown,  May  28,  1867;  died 
September  20,  1887.     Children: 

John,  born  April  17,  1873 ;  died  October 

17,  1903. 
Jenny  Jaynes,  born  August  23,  1882. 

Olive  Alice,  born  January  26,  1846;  mar- 
ried John  Fisher,  December  15,  1869.    One 
child,  Mayhelle  B.,  born  July  6,  1872. 
Elza  Booth,  born  December  25,  1848 ;  mar- 
ried Mary  Hebbard,   September  5,   1876. 
She  died  February  19,  1895.    Children: 
Elmer,  born  December  21,  1878;  mar- 
ried,   October   2,    1901,    Marie   Elsie 
Coe.    One  child,  Elmer,  born  August 
16,  1903. 
Charles  Crawford,  born  September  24, 

1882. 
Ruth. 
Elza  Booth  married,   second,  Lona  Valerfa 

Grant,  December  7,  1898. 
Adelaide  Andrea,  born  May  14,  1852  ;  mar- 
ried William  S.  McKittrick,  May  14,  1874. 
Crawford,  born  July  6,  1855 ;  died  May  3, 
1856. 
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VIII 
NANCY  COBB 


NANCY,  eighth  child  of  WilHam  and 
AHce  (Kennedy)  Crawford,  was  born 
August  6,  1782,  and  married  Joshua 
Cobb,  October  2,  1802.  He  was  born  May 
2y,  1776,  and  died  August  27,  i860.  She 
died  August  3,  1864.     Children: 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  born  July  10,  1803; 
died  October  5,  1804. 

WILLARD,  born  June  25,  1805 ;  died  July  21, 
1832. 

DYAR,  born  August  6,   1807 ;  married  Almira 

Freeman. 
JOHN,  born  December  10,  1809;  married  Maria 

Caffyn ;  died  June  14,  1895. 
POLLY  MARIA,  born  June  5,   1812;  married 

Churchel  Christy. 
ELLA,    born    October   4,    1814;    married    John 

Elder;  died  February  28,  1885. 
OLIVER  PERRY,  born  April  25,  1817;  married 

Caroline  S.  Foulk;  died  March  28,  1891. 

ELKANAH,  born  October  19,  1819,  in  Dearborn 
County,  Ind. ;  married  ( i )  Elizabeth  Caffyn, 
(2)  Sarah  Youtsey,  (3)  Mrs.  Lucy  Elhott; 
died  October  4,    1887. 
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MARTHA,  born  October   i,   1822,   in  Decatur 
County,  Ind. ;  married  James  Terhune. 

Of  the  above,  the  compiler  has  been  fur- 
nished with  the  family  records  of  but  two 
— John  and  Oliver  Perry: 

JOHN  COBB  married  Maria  Caffyn,  July  11, 
1 841.     Children: 

Davis  Weaver^  born  April  9,  1843. 

James  Alfred,  born  August  10,  1845  >  "^^ir- 
ried   Ella  Trumbower.     Children: 
William,  died  in  infancy. 
John  Walter. 
Stanley. 
Grace. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  born  November  6,  1849  J 
married  Jennie  C.  Pratt,  November  23, 
1881.    Children: 

Ethel,  born  April  30,  1884. 
Frederica,  born  January  7,  1888. 

Ella,  born  March  7,  1854;  died  August  13, 
1858. 

OLIVER    PERRY    COBB,    married    Caroline 
Foulk.     Children : 

William  Henry,  married  Constance  Fish, 
June  21,  1876.    Children: 
Bertha  Alice. 
William  Henry. 
Robert  Fish. 
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Louis  Willard,  married  Emma  McCreary, 
September  30,   1875.     Children: 

Inez  Smith. 
Frank  McCreary. 
Louis  Willard. 

Alice  Nancy,  married  William  S.  Holman, 
Jr.     Children : 

Jesse. 

Harland. 

Alice. 

Mattie  E.,  married  Gilbert  Bailey.  One 
child,  Oliver  Gilbert,  married  Leah 
Evelyn  Hurlbert,  September  16,  1903. 

Oliver,  died  in  infancy. 

Orris  Perry,  married  Lura  Milburn.  One 
child,  died  in  infancy. 

Frank  Dyar,  married  Gray  Pattison.  Chil- 
dren. 

Alexander  Pattison. 
Charles  Cornet. 
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IN  THESE  brief  sketches  but  a 
glimpse  has  been  given  of  lives 
rich  in  interesting  material  for  ex- 
tended narrative,  but  enough  has  been 
written  to  give  the  coming  generations 
of  Crawfords  some  idea  of  the  fibre  which 
entered  into  the  make-up  of  their  progeni- 
tors. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

The  Delaware  Indians  occupied  the  country 
around  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna rivers  when  the  first  white  settlers  came 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  was  with  them  that  William 
Penn  made  all  his  treaties  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Between  1730 
and  1750  they  removed  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  they  had 
about  six  hundred  braves  on  the  warpath.  The 
Delawares  had  been  so  long  associated  with  the 
whites  that  they  had  become  quite  familiar  with 
each  other,  and  many  of  the  tribe  had  embraced 
Christianity  before  emigrating  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. 

Shingiss,  King  of  the  Delawares,  was  an  active, 
fearless  and  cruel  warrior,  who  carried  consterna- 
tion and  death  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Susquehanna  region. 

APPENDIX    11. 

White  Eyes  was  a  Delaware  chief  of  unusual 
ability  and  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the  peace 
between  his  own  people  and  the  whites.  In  1774 
an  effort  was  made  to  ally  the  Delaware  Indians 
with  the  American  cause.     White  Eyes  immedi- 
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ately  espoused  the  American  cause  against  the 
British  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  delegation  from  the  Senecas,  the  most  power- 
ful and  warlike  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  waved  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and 
exclaimed,  ''All  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  that 
river  is  mine."  This  he  said  in  spite  of  the  claim 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  they  had  conquered  and 
subjugated  the  Delawares.  This  speech  and  the 
action  of  White  Eyes  had  the  effect  of  dividing 
the  Delaware  tribe  into  two  factions,  one  of  which 
moved  to  a  new  settlement  near  Lake  Erie  under 
Captain  Piper  as  chief,  who  espoused  the  British 
cause.  White  Eyes  was  desirous  that  his  people 
should  embrace  Christianity.  While  on  an  expe- 
dition with  General  Mcintosh,  at  Fort  Laurens, 
which  was  built  for  the  protection  of  the  peaceful 
Indians,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  which 
proved  fatal.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  re- 
gretted by  both  reds  and  whites.  His  death  re- 
moved the  last  friendly  barrier  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  whites. 

APPENDIX  III. 

Pontiac  was  undoubtedly  the  most  talented  In- 
dian chief  the  whites  ever  encountered.  His  abil- 
ity to  organize  the  scattered  tribes  of  his  own 
people  was  so  great  that  he  stood  like  a  rock  in 
the  path  of  progress  of  the  western  migration  of 
the  white  settlers.  He  planned  a  campaign  where- 
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by  all  western  outposts  were  to  be  captured  at  the 
same  time,  thus  at  once  checking  the  advance  of 
the  English  settlers.  A  powerful  blow  was  to  be 
struck  against  nine  forts  at  once  and  all  the  garri- 
sons massacred,  while  the  whole  frontier  popula- 
tion was  to  be  annihilated  by  the  tomahawk  and 
the  scalping  knife.  Entire  communities  left  their 
possessions,  and  the  roads  eastward  were  crowded 
with  settlers  fleeing  to  safer  quarters  among  the 
better  protected  population.  In  one  day  three 
thousand  settlers  crossed  the  Monongahela,  plac- 
ing its  barrier  between  them  and  their  savage 
pursuers. 

APPENDIX  IV. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  relating  to 
Cresap's  share  in  the  Indian  troubles  at  this  time. 
The  able  historian,  John  Fiske,  states  that  ''Lo- 
gan's family  were  enticed  into  Greathouse's  whis- 
key shop,  where  they  were  made  drunk  and  butch- 
ered. Cresap  was  in  command  of  the  white  forces 
of  the  region,  and  this  fact  caused  the  attachment 
of  the  faithless  deed  to  his  name  by  Jefferson 
and  others.  Cresap  the  following  year  raised  a 
company  of  Maryland  soldiers,  whom  he  led  to 
the  aid  of  Washington  in  the  siege  of  Boston. 
"While  in  camp  at  Cambridge  he  became  very  ill 
and  resolved  to  return  to  his  home.  He  reached 
New  York  City,  but  was  so  prostrated  that  he 
soon  died,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard. 
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A  low  headstone  marks  his  resting  place  near  the 
door  of  the  north  transcept." 

APPENDIX  V. 

Valentine  Crawford  wrote  Washington  May  6, 
1774,  that  more  than  a  thousand  people  crossed 
the  Monongahela  eastward  in  one  day.  On  date  of 
June  8, 1774,  he  writes  that  "if  we  had  not  the  forts 
built,  there  would  not  have  been  ten  families  left 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  besides  what  are  at 
Fort  Pitt."  July  27,  1774,  he  wrote:  "I  have 
above  two  hundred  people  in  my  fort  at  this  time, 
chiefly  women  and  children.  All  the  men  have 
gone  to  the  Indian  towns."  At  this  time  his 
brother  William,  of  Fayette  County,  had  organ- 
ized a  force  and  gone  down  the  Ohio  and  built 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  called 
Fort  Fincastle,  afterward  Fort  Henry,  in  honor 
of  Patrick  Henry.  Dunmore  said  of  him  at  this 
time,  "I  know  him  to  be  prudent,  active  and 
resolute." 

APPENDIX  VI. 

The  suppression  of  the  Tories  who  labored 
against  the  Patriot  cause  at  home  was  as  essential 
as  fighting  the  British  in  the  field,  for  the  former 
were  ever  conspiring  with  the  latter  to  overthrow 
the  cause  of  freedom,  thus  aiding  in  fastening  the 
English  authority  upon  the  Colonies. 
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In  this  locality  there  was  such  a  large  number 
of  pronounced  sympathizers  with  the  British  that 
it  was  feared  that  they  would  overwhelm  the 
patriots.  This  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Tories  were  not  only  conspiring  with  the 
British,  but  also  with  the  Indians,  to  destroy  the 
Americans,  including  women  and  children. 

APPENDIX  VII. 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  1780,  General 
Broadhead,  the  commander  of  the  Patriots  at 
Pittsburg,  wrote :  'T  learn  more  and  more  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. Should  the  enemy  approach  the  frontier 
and  offer  protection,  half  of  the  inhabitants  would 
join  them." 

General  Irwin  wrote  in  1781 :  'T  am  confident 
that  if  this  post  was  evacuated  the  bounds  of 
Canada  would  be  extended  to  Laurel  Hill." 
Washington  wrote  in  1781 :  *'Conoly,  who  had 
fled  from  Virginia  to  Canada,  is  to  proceed  to 
Quebec,  there  to  be  joined  by  Sir  William  John- 
ston, with  his  Tories  and  Indians,  said  to  be  three 
thousand.  His  route  is  to  be  via  Lake  Ontario 
and  Venango.  His  objective  is  Fort  Pitt  and  ad- 
jacent points.  Conoly  takes  several  commissions 
for  persons  in  Pittsburg,  where  several  hundred 
men  have  agreed  to  make  prisoners  General 
Broadhead  and  all  friends  of  America."  In  1782 
Conoly  led  a  party  of  Tories  to  the  Court  House 
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in  Westmoreland  County,  cleared  out  the  court, 
and  locked  the  building  against  them.  Later  a 
large  party  of  Tories  captured  Hannahtown  and 
set  fire  to  the  Court  House,  burning  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  place. 

APPENDIX  VIII. 

The  test  oath  as  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  Penna. : 

"I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  swear,  or 
affirm  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  free  and  sovereign  and  independent 
State,  and  I  do  forever  renounce  all  Allegiance, 
Subjection  and  Obedience  to  the  King  or  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  I  do  forever  swear  that  I 
never  have,  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, directly,  or  indirectly,  aided  or  assisted, 
abetted,  or  in  any  wise  countenanced,  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  his  generals,  fleets,  or  armies,  or 
the  adherents  or  their  claims  against  the  United 
»- States,  and  that  I  will  at  all  times  maintain  and 
support  the  freedom,  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence thereof." 

Note. — This  was  called  '%e  iron-clad"  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  State. 

APPENDIX  IX. 

John  Corbly  was  born  in  England.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  pledged  for  four 
years'  service  for  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
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to  America.  This  time  he  served  out  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  there  he  went  to  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  married  Miss  Abagail  Bull.  He 
afterward  settled  in  Berkley  County,  Virginia, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Garrard,  who  was  an  ardent  Baptist 
preacher.  Corbly  was  soon  converted  and  bap- 
tized by  Garrard,  and  shortly  after  began  to  preach 
and  exhort.  He  soon  became  a  subject  for  perse- 
cution by  the  Established  Church  and  was  lodged 
in  jail.  He  was  released  later  on,  but  refused  to 
be  silenced.  He  was  still  further  punished  by 
being  dragged  from  his  pulpit  and  whipped  and 
otherwise  maltreated.  In  1768  he  was  arraigned 
and  tried  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  but  was  ac- 
quitted after  a  forceful  defence  of  his  conduct. 
Soon  after  this  he  left  Virginia  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  collected  a  church  among 
his  fellow  Baptist  refugees  from  Virginia.  A 
Church  was  erected  near  Garrard's  fort  and  about 
thirty  members  were  gathered  together,  among 
whom  were  seven  Vanmeters,  who  were  early  set- 
tlers in  that  part  of  the  county.  On  the  loth  of 
May,  1782,  a  band  of  Indians  hunting  scalps  fell 
upon  Corbly's  wife  and  two  children  and  killed 
and  scalped  them.  They  were,  at  the  time,  fol- 
lowing the  husband  and  father  to  the  church. 
Corbly  was  unarmed  and  defenceless  when  an  In- 
dian, coming  between  him  and  his  helpless  fam- 
ily, chased  him  to  his  church,  whence  his  neigh- 
bors returned  with  him  and  beheld  the  work  of 
the  savages. 

THE  END. 


